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The Third Term Tradition . . . . JAMESSCHOULER 
Autumn (Poem) .. . yo CAROLINE E. MAC GILL 


Automobilism for 1908 . . . WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 
The Second Hague Conference . . . .« HAYNE DAVIS 
Sidney Lanier (Poem) . . . WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
The Political Crisis in England . .. JUSTIN McCARTHY 
Plants and Animals . . . . . CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
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ERE is a washer that washes a tubful of dirty 

clothes clean in six minutes. : 

All you do is sit beside the washer and help it 

with | ses pushes and pulls that take hardly any effort 
at all, 

The little patent links under the tub do most of the 
real work of the washing. 

They keep the tub swinging back and forth and up 
and down with a “tip-turning’—or “oscillating” motion 
which sends the hot, soapy water in the tub swirling 
over and under, and round the clothes until all the dirt 
is washed out. P 

Your clothes are held still—so they can’t possibly be 
injured. 

There is nothing to pull and haul your clothes about— 
nothing to beat nor pound them—nothing to wear nor 
tear them. 

You can wash laces in a 1900 Gravity Washer and 
never injure a .mesh. 

And you can wash quilts and rugs and carpets without 
tiring yourself. 

The 1900 Gravity Washer washes so quickly—so easily 
—and so thoroughly that any ordinary wash will be on 
the line early wash-day morning. 

And you won’t be “all beat out” when the washing is 
finished. For there isn’t enough work to tire even a very 
delicate woman. 

You won’t be “steam-soaked.” For the steam is kept in 
the washer to neln wash the clothes clean. 

Thug your health is protected. You are kept from cx- 
posure. 

Of course the savings cffected by a 1900 Gravity Washer 
—savings of time and strength and wear on clothes—are 
worth a lot to you. 

And the 1900 Gravity Washer is the only washer that 
effects such savings, because these savings are all due to 
the working parts of the washer, which make it wash 
quickly and easily, while the clothes are held still, 

The working parts of the 1900 Gravity Washer cannot 
be imitated, because they are patented. 

I have sold thousands and inousands ot my washers 
during the past few years. 





Thousands and thousands of pleased women users can 
tell you how my washers save. 

But I don’t ask you to take even the testimony of 
actual users of my washers, 

I say “Prove a 1900 Gravity Washer for yourself and 
—at my expense.” 

I will send a washer to any responsible party and pre. 
pay the freight. 

will ship you a washer promptly so you can have it 
at once. You don’t have to send me a copper in advance. 

All you do is take the washer and use it a month. 

Do four weeks’ washings with it. 

And if you don’t find the 1900 Gravity Washer all I 
claim—if it doesn’t save exactly as say—if it doesn’t 
wash quicker, and easier, and better, and more economi- 
cally than you have ever washed before—don’t keep the 
washer. 

Just tell me you don’t want it, and that will settle the 


— 
The test shan’t cost you a penny. 
Your month’s use of the washer is—FREE, 
If you want to keep my washer—if you are pleased 


and satisfied—if you see where the washer will save time 
and strength and clothes—and, in that way save money 
enough to pay for itself in a few months—why, I will 
let you for the Washer as It Saves for You. 
Pay by the week—or the month—please yourselt. 
This way you really Let the Washer Pay for Itself 
Out of What It Saves. 
Send to-day for my New Illustrated Washer Book 
It is FREE. 
Your name and address on a post card mailed at once 
brings the Book by return mail, postpaid. 
rite now. Find out all there is to know about the 
only washer that saves your time, strength and clothes 
—protects your health and your pocketbook—and Pays 
for Itself by Its Saving, 
rite to me. Address R. F. Bieber, Manager 1900 
Washer Co., 840 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Or--if you live in Cavada, write to “The Canadian 
1900 Washer Co.,” 840 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario. 








Lessons in Leather Work 








@ Latest Art Hand Book, giving list 
of materials and tools. !nstructions in 
the making of Leather Work for pleasure 
or profit. Sent on receipt of 35c. 
Send for circular and price list. : : 


Devoe 











Chicago 
New York 
Kaasas City 


176 Randolph Street - - - 
Fulton and William Street - 
1214 Grand Avenue - - 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








THE BIBLE IS ADEQUATELY PRESENTED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 


The Modern Reader’s Bible. 


A text in all essentials that of the Re- 


vised Version is here arranged by Dr. RICHARD MOULTON so as to exhibit to 
the’ general reader the real character and scope of the one supremely great litera- 


ture of the world. 


Bound in cloth, on Croxley Bible paper, cr. 8vo, $2.00 
net, by mail, $2.18; in full limp morocco, $5.00 net. 








NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s "ew book 
The Philosophy of Common Sense 
A series of essays and discussions which recall 
Mr. Harrison’s lively tilts with Herbert Spencer, 
Huxley, Matthew Arnold, Leslie Stephen, etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, uniform with “The Creed of a Lay- 
man.” $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 


Mr. James Morgan’s 
Theodore Roosevelt 


“No other biography that has come under my 
eye will put as much iron into a young inan’s 
blood as this story. . . . Buy it, read it, 
pass it along to others to read, and tell others 
to read it.”—Journal of Education. 
Fully illustrated and attrac- 
tively bound. Cloth, $1.50. 


By Edward Hutton 
Florence and the Cities of 
Northern Tuscany, with Genoa 
By the Author of “Cities of Spain.” 
. 16 plates in color. Cloth, $2 net 
By Richard Bagot 
The Lakes of Northern Italy 


Dealing with their social, historical and artistic 
traditions. 
Cloth, 16mo, freely illustrated, $1.75 


The Letters of Dean Hole 


With portraits and illustrations. 
. Cloth, &vo., $3 net 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s New Anthologies 
Are full of charm to those who feel, and who 
wish their children to feel, toward books a sense 
of pleasant, intimate companionship. 


The Gentlest Art 


A choice of Letters by Entertaining Hands. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


Another Book of 
Verses for Children 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.66. 





THE LATEST NOVELS « 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s “ew novel 
Arethusa. Illustrated by Charles Sarka. 


“Mr. Crawford’s well-known brilliance and re- 
source were never more skilfully used than in 
this picturesque, stirring story.” Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Elizabeth Robins’s ew novel 
The Convert. Just ready 


The book is first of all a lively story f of 
contrast and racy incident, but it deals with the 
most sensational episode in modern English poli- 
tics—the woman’s suffrage movement. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Mark Lee Luther’s ew novel 
The Crucible W2th illustrations 
The amount of discussion over Jean Fanshawe’s 
character proves the interest her story is ex- 
citing. Cloth, $1.*0 


Merwin-Webster’s “ew novel 


Comrade John With frontispiece in color 
A modern charlatan, the miracle worker of a 
new semi-religicus, semi-economic sect, is a 
leading character in a story full of the charac- 
teristic energy of “Calumet K.” Cloth, $1.50 


Agnes and Egerton Castle’s 
one My Merry Rockhurst ” 


Being some Episodes in the life of Viscount 
Rockhurst, a friend of King Charles the Sec- 
ond, and at one time Constable of His Majes- 
ty’s Tower of London. } 

With six full-page illustrations. $1.50 


Miss Zona Gale’s ew novel 
The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre 


No novel for a long time has approached this 
for the charm of its ideals or the dainty, humor- 
ous grace with which the story is told. 

Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Whyte’s ew d00k Nina’s Career 
By the author of “The Story Book Girls.” 
Miss Whyte comes*véry near, to. holding the 
place of Miss Alcott as a writer for dnd about 
girls who are genuine and jolly and not silly. 

Six _slustrations im color, Cloth; $1.50 








Mr. Ollivant’s 


Redcoat Captain. 2y the Author of “ Bob, Son of Batile” 


It is a book for those who have imagination enough to love nonsense, and the heart 
of a little child to follow the idyllic thought beneath the parable. Illuminatéd by 


Graham Robertson. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Scribner’s is a great and good magazine and should 





SCRIBNERS 


1908 


THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE 
By JOHN FOX, Jr., 
Author of “‘ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,”’’ etc. 
**The Trail of the Lonesome Pine”’ is torun through the year; it is the most 
ambitious work of the author, and at the same time his most successful. 
The heroine, JUNE, is most appealing, both as a little girl and as a grown- 
up woman. The pathos of her childhood and the difficulties of her maturity 
are depicted with that instinctive sympathy which unfailingly guides Mr. 
Fox’s masterly literary skill and shows him not only an artist but a rare in- 
terpreter of hearts. The scene is in the Kentucky mountains. The love 
story which runs through the novel is a charming one. Mr. Yohn, who made 
:, the illustraticns for ‘‘The Little Shepherd,”’ will also illustrate ‘‘* The 
JOHN FOX, Jr. Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” 


AN OLYMPIC VICTOR: A STORY OF THE MODERN GAMES 
A three-part serial by JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


In this love story of modern Greece the author has conveyed the spirit with which in recent years it re- 
vived the old classic games. The description of the great Marathon race is one of the finest things of 
the kind ever written. It is a masterly picture of the great struggle for victory between the athletes 
of the world, and of the thrilling scenes along the way and at the finish in the great Stadium.. 


. 


RIC HARD HAR DING DAVIS will be pennegted Su een 
A CHRONICLE OF FRIENDSHIPS | reminiscences by WILL H. Low 


Three Articles. Illustrated by the Author. 
Artist Life in Paris and Barbizon in the Time and Circle of the STEVENSONS 


Mr. Low’s reminiscences of his artist life are remarkable for the friendships chronicled, and for the 
charming point of view of the author, both as to his friends and as to his art. There can be no better 
— of the life of an ambitious art student thirty years ago, in the days when Millet was still 
living at Barbizon. There are many delightful accounts of Robert 
Louis Stevenson and his cousin ‘‘ Bob,’’ the art critic, who added 
much to the joy of Mr. Low’s student llife by their surprising wit and 
| vivid personalities. The illustrations are of unusual biographical as 

| well as artistic value. 


| DIVERSIONS IN PICTURESQUE GAMELANDS 
By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, Author of ** The American Natural History.” 


“GRAND BAD LANDS AND MULE DEER.” 
“GOLDEN D AYS IN THE SHOSHONE MOUNTAINS.” 
“ THE DESERT.” 
Mr. Hornaday writes for both the nature lover and the hunter. The articles 
will be illustrated with a series of most unusual photographs. 


More of E.S. CURTIS’S Wonderful Pictures of Indians 


W. T. HORNADAY > Accompanied by two articles by the artist. 























The publishers want authorized agents. Liberal cash commission 
paid. Particulars upon application. 
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THE WEST IN THE ORIENT 


By CHARLES M. PEPPER 


Foreign Trade Commissioner, Department of Commerce and Labor. 


Mr. Pepper will contribute to the Magazine four remarkable papers 

crystallizing his impressions and observations in regard to the 

remolding of Oriental civilization with its hundreds of years of aah a ae 
poverty, its picturesque religions, and social traditions through the impact of the West. r 


1. Irrigation : An Old Force Newly Applied 


Describing the modern application of the old forces of 
irrigation in Egypt, India and Mesopotamia. The sub- 
stitution of peer for the Shadorfs, Sakiyehs, and 
taboots of the past. 


2. Electricity : The New Force in Old Lands 


Referring to such modern romantic contrasts as the 
Trolley Road in Damascu;:, the Electrical Power Com- 
pany in the Valley of Kashmir and the Telegraph and 
Telephone in Thibet. 


3. The Transformation of Transportation 


shows how the old caravan trails have teem modified by 
modern electric and steam railways; it outlines the 
great project for a railroad to Mecca, descrites the 
modern terminal facilities of the Bagdad Railroad. and 
pictures the probable effects of the proposed railway 
from Afghanistan into Persia. 


4. The New Tide of Commerce Through Suez 


This article will give new impressions of international 
waterways, with special reference to the Suez Canaland 
the return currents of the commerce of the Orient. 

All of these articles will be profusely illustrated. 





THREE ARTICLES ON SOUTH AMERICA 
By ARTHUR RUHL. Fully Illustrated. 
Tue Crry or Goop Atrs 
Sant1aco, THe City or A Hunprep Famitres 
Across THE CorDILLERAS IN WINTER 


THE CHARM OF MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
By WILLIAM WILLIAMS 

The author has climbed many of the world’s 
famous ‘peaks and writes from practical experi- 
ence of the “‘ Indescribable attraction which the 
mountains have for some,”’ and of the whole- 
some and invigorating physical exercise which 
belongs to the sport. Illustrated with an incom- 
parable series of photographs. 


THE MOUNTAINS By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 


An article in the vein of the author’s well-known 
books ‘‘The Opal Sea’’ and *‘The Desert,” 
iHustrated with a most unusual series of photo- 
graphs of typical mountain scenery. 


Articles Written and Illustrated by Artists: 


RAMMING A DERELICT 
By WILLIAM J. AYLWARD 


THE OLD BOSTON POST ROAD 
By STANLEY M. ARTHURS 


WINTER LIFE AND SPORT IN CANADA 
By BIRGE HARRISON 
"LONG SHORE MAINE FISHING 
By S. M. CHASE 
and others. 


ART AND ARTISTS 


Scribner’s Magazine has attained a standard in its illus- 
trations which has earned for it most favorable com- 
ment abroad as well as at home. This standard will 
not only be maintained during 1908, but an eflort will 
be made to surpass, if possible, the achievements of pre- 
vious years both in black and white and colored illus- 
trations. Among the artists whose work will appear 
during 1908 are: 

Harrison Fisher, Frank | 
Brangwyn, F. C. Yohn, 
N.C. Wyeth, F. Walter 
Taylor, James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, Alonzo, 
Kimball, W.J. Aylward, 
Rene Reinicke, George 
Wright, Andre _ Cas- 
taigne, Stanley M.- Ar- 
thurs, Edward Pevfietd, 
Charles Huard, May 
Wilson Preston, F. E. 
Schoonover, Henry Me- 
Carter, Oliver Kemp, 
W. M. Berger, Grace G. 
Wiederseim, E. Fuhr, 

S. M. Chase, H. G. Wil- J 
liamson, C. Coles Phil- 
lips, H. A. Mathes, and 
others. 
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Send for Complete Prospectus. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS Publishers 


25 cents a number. 
NEW YORK 


$3.00 a year; 
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Library of the World's Wit and Humor 


15 voLumes, 369 auTHors, OF 15 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 

















HAVE YOU A SENSE OF HUMOR 


To select for you whatever is brightest and most entertaining in the best 
writing the world has provided,— from Aristophanes and Homer to Mark Twain 
and Mr. Dooley,—the Lisrary or THE WorLp’s Wit anp Humor has Leen compiled 
by Joel Chandler Harris, Andrew Lang, Professor Matthews and Dr. William 
Hayes Ward as Editors. 

These fifteen beautiful octavo volumes: are not only full of wit and wisdom, 
they represent some of the greatest literature ever written, from a thousand years 
before Christ to the present time,—in America, England, France, Germany, Spain, 
Russia, Italy, Holland, Greece, Sweden, Denmark, China, Japan and New Zealand. 
Much of the material is copyrighted ; a great deal of it was translated specially for 
the Lisrary or THE Wor.p’s Wirt anp Humor. 


ARE THERE ANY OTHER FIFTEEN VOLUMES IN THE WORLD WITH 
AS MUCH AND AS VARIED ENTERTAINMENT 
Can you ever make an investment that will give more solid joy, and at the 
same time furnish the greatest literature, the literature that is not only appetizing, 
but an education in the reading ? 


== OUR OFFER. SENT FOR ONE DOLLAR 3 


These fifteen handsome books in green and gold with their beautiful and artistic photogravure 
frontispieces are such as ordinarily sell for 2.00 per volume. The Review of Reviews has, ae 
after years in the oe published them primarily to extend its name and circulation, and “,O0”, 

it does not need to make a profit out of selling books. SEND ONLY 81.00, and the entire AF Ind. 
set will be ship express prepaid. If you like them, keep them—and remit 82.00 a “$ 
month for only 9 months. You will also receive the Review of Reviewsfor a year. If .‘s 
you do not like them, return at our expense. SO YOU TAKE NO RISK aS 








ship one set 





“Ae . 
SPECIAL To the first 10 people answering this ad. we will send FREE theConnois- ,“<¥ /_ of the World's 


FREE seurs Collection of Rare Shakespeare Prints edited by Seymour Ea Kg, Wit and Humor 

who sold this beautiful portfolio of prints for $10 each—151 printsin .~. val. If 
OFFER anexquisite portfolio. Send the coupon promptly to obtain the Le, I like it I will make 
Free Rare Print Collection, which in its charming portfolio makes an inimit- “. } / payments accordirg to 
able gift, or parlor or library adornment te your Special offer. 


The Review of Reviews Company, 13 Astor Place, New York 
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“No less vital and epoch-making than‘In His Steps.’”’ 


w. 


—Brooklyn Eagle. 


J. DAWSON’S 


“VISION OF TO-MORROW” 


A Prophet in Babylon 


Newett Dwicut HItt1s, 


in the Brooklyn Eagle, says: 
Steps’ sold millions in Great Britain and the United States. 


“Tn His 
That 


study in applied Christianity changed men’s thinking the world over. 


But here is a book that is no less vital. 


This book should make an 


epoch in the life of our generation.” Cloth, $1.50. 





WITH INTRODUCTION BY HELENA MODJESKA 
Poland, the Knight Among Nations 


By LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN 
Every page is crowded with romance. The author writes out 
of the fullness of a long and intimate residence. He combines 
with literary skill a’ marvelous array of description, legend, 
history and analysis, that gives to the reader the feeling of 
having discovered a new country. Iilustrated, $1.50 net. 





The Continent of Opportunity 
By FRANCIS E. 

Dr. Clark writes from a buash ooker -going tour of examination, 
covering practically every center of importance in South America. 
His prime object has been to collect information of every sort 
that will help us to understand the problems facing Civilization 
in our sister Continent. Jllustrated, $1.50 net. 





The Foreign Missionary 
By ARTHUR J. BROWN 

The Nation says: “It would have been difficult to find one 
better fitted for the task. Not only has Dr. Brown had for 
twelve years the oversight of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, which has brought him into intimate association with 
missionaries, but, an extensive traveler, he has seen the mission- 
ary at work and he writes of the problems from personal experi- 
ence.” $1.50 net. 





China and aation a To-Day 
By ARTHUR H. SMITH 
“Dr. Smith’s ‘Chinese Characteristics’ is universally acknowl- 
edged the best book ever written’on the subject. His new book 
is refreshing, vigorous and broad-minded. It is packed with 
ideas, lucidly expressed, and is worth the time of every thought- 
ful reader.”—Chicago Record-Herald. $1.25 net. 





The Conquest of the Cross in China 
By JACOB SPEICHER 
“All the book is of interest. . On the whole we think it 
is the best single book covering the whole ground of the Chinese 
Empire, its people, its political and social institutions and its 
Christian missions."—The Watchman. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 





A Typical Mission in China 


By W. E. SOOTHILL 
“An entertaining volume, brimful of information about the life 
and work of the missionary, and vivid with pictures of the daily 
life of the Chinese.”"—New York Times. $1.50 net. 








FLEMING H. REVELL, COMPANY 
NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Ave. 





Edward A. Steiner’s 


Mediator 


A TALE OF THE OLD 
WORLD and THE NEW 
“This is no ordi- 
nary novel—it is one 
that has been written 
for a great purpose, 
the revelation of the 
feelings of an alien 
people, and Dr: 
Steiner has performed 
a praiseworthy task.” 
—Chicago Journal. 
$1.50 
Author of “On the Trail 
of the Immigrant” 
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The Letters of Queen Victoria 


A Selection from Her Majesty’s Correspondence 
between the Years 1837 and 1861. 


Published by Authority. of His Majesty the King. Edited* by AR- 
THUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, M.A., and Viscount ESHER, 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B. With 40 Photogravure Portraits. In three volumes. 
Medium 8vo. Vol. I. pp. xix-641. Vol. II. pp. xiv-575. Vol. III. pp. 
xii-657. With Complete Index and Pedigree. Cloth extra, gilt top. 


. | $15.00 net. Expressage additional. 


“Much has been written concerning the reign of Queen Victoria, but nothing that has hitherto appeared 
has thrown such’ light upon the subject as may be derived from the present volumes. In them we have an 
extraordinary record of the salient events in the period from her accession to the death of the Prince Consort, 
a record rendered the more interesting inasmuch as it takes a kind of autobiographical form... . -. The edi- 
torial machinery “of this work is a model. The introductory summary of public affairs written for each 
chapter is always;concise. . . . The Queen, her ministers and the members of her intimate circle are left 
to speak for themselves.”—-N. Y. Tribune. : 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION~—Part III. 
SARATOGA AND BRANDYWINE—VALLEY FORGE—ENGLAND AND FRANCE AT WAR 
By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. With Three Maps. Large 
Crown 8vo. pp. xii-492. Green cloth, gilt top. $2.50 net. By mail, $2.68. 
“His style retains all its wonted flexibility and charm, Candid and just, Sir George Trevelyan is also 


moved by the keenest sympathy for American character as it was embodied in the Revolution an _ especially 
in Washington. It has the great merits of truth and good temper, and it is, into the bargain, absorb- 


ingly interesting.” —N ew York Tribune. 
Newfoundland and Its Une Jock of the Bushveld: 
The Story of a Dog 


trodden Ways 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S., Author of “The | By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK, Author 
Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland,” etc. of “The Transvaal from Within,” etc. With 
Royal 8vo. About 350 pages, with six colored | a colored frontispiece, 22 full-page . Illustra- 
plates, 6 photogravures, and 115 line and half- | tions, and very numerous border sketches of 
tone illustrations by the Author and from | South African life, fauna, etc., E. Catp- 
photographs. $6.00, net. WELL. Square 8vo. pp. xvi-475. $1.60, net. 
This volume is a hunter’s book dealing mainly with “The book is interesting to those who love the wilds 
the natural history and the chase of the wild animals | as a faithful picture of the heroic days.of the bush- 
and birds of Newfoundland; but in addition to this veld. . . . But it has another al, and the 
the author has endeavored to set forth all that goes widest, for it is an ideal children’s the best, in 
to make up the daily life of the people of that Island | our opinion, since Mr. Kipling gave the world his 
and the Micmac Indians. He has tried to enter into | Jungle Books. It tells of the adventures of a bull- 
the life of the true Newfoundlander—the man of the terrier named Jock—a dog cast in heroic mould, who 
outports—who throughout the year follows a variety deserves to live with Mr. Ollivant’s ‘Owd Bob,’ or, 
of dangerous callings which build up characters of re- | since he is on the Saga scale, with that great hound, 
markable strength. ‘Samr,’ in the Saga of Burnt Njal.”—The Spectator. 


ITALIAN GARDENS 
After Drawings by GEORGE S. ELGOOD, R.I. With Notes by the Artist. Royal 4to. 
Cloth, gilt top. $12.00, net. 


_ *,* Fifty-two Reproductions in Color from Drawings in the possession of Various Collectors, with descrip- 
tive letter-press by the Artist. The volume is a companion to “Some English Gardens,” by Mr. Excoop and 


Miss JEKYLL, issued in 1904. 
Tales of Troy and Greece The Olive Fairy Book 


By ANDREW LANG. With 17 full-page i ? i 
Illustrations specially drawn for the Souk te a Anes cae bag dey get 
H. J. Forp, anda Map. Square Crown 8vo. ored Plates and other Illustrations by H. J. 
Ornamental Cover. pp. xii-303. $1.50 net. Forp. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi-336. Gilt edges 
By mail, $1.62. and cover designs. $1.60, net. By ‘mail, $1.75. 

Laid Up in Lavender (Just Ready.) 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. Crown 8vo. 

Pp. .vi-320. $1.50. ce Margaret 
#* Twelve short stories, with the following titles: By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of 


Lady a ’s peecetiens [ee Sey ee: The “She.” C 8 

olonel’s Boy; 00: an’s Dilemma; Bab; Gerald; 2, etc. rown y 

— ae ™ os of eeu the . " i $1.50. 
icar’s Secret; e Other Englishman; King Pepin The scene of this novel is laid in the Spain of Fer- 

ar.d Sweet Clive; Family portraits, dinand and Isabella and the England < =o VII. 


«*, Full Catalogues will be Sent Upon Request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN @ CO., Publishers 
91-93 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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300 Years’ Progress in 
Biblical Scholarship 


The scholars of this day are vastly better 
acquainted with Greek and Hebrew than 
were the scholars of King James’ day. 

Many Bible manuscripts have been dis- 
covered which are older and more correct 
than the manuscripts used by the King 

James translators. 
Discoveries of all 
kinds, in Bible lands, 
have thrown new light 
on the meaning of hun- 
dreds of texts. The 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the 
American Revision Committee 


is a correct translation of the 
Greek and Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, made by the greatest 
scholars of all denomina- 
tions, who toiled for thirty 
years to put the exact mean- 
ing of the Bible writers into 
asimple and pure speech of 
our day. 

This perfect translation 
has been welcomed and endorsed by the Univer- 
sities and Colleges and Theological Schools, and 
Magazines and Papers, and leading Ministers and 
Laymen of all denominations. 


Write for Free Booklet 


It tells you about all the translations of the 
Scriptures and fully describes the American 
Standard Bible, naming Universities, Colleges, 
Theological Schools, Bible-Training Schools, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, great Editors 
and prominent Ministers who use and recommend 
it. Write for it to-day—a postal card will do. 


Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard 
Bible, published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. Price 35c. to $18. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Fifty Years 
37u East i8th Street New York 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s Encyclopedia 

















MAD>EHA Of ME>Z m= 
MAPA BOON w= Rom! 


This compact, little, revolving’ book-case is built of solid 
oak, dark Mission finish, and will hold about seventy 
volumes of Everyman’s Library. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


» the best low- ry ey ¢ poems pacts of mr 
ate cost ever offe o the public. volumes of t 
books that live are now ready. It is L. £.. to teoee in 
this excellent edition no fewer than 1,000 volumes. Send 
for complete list. Pup PRICE OF 

Everyman’s Library is 50 cents per volume 

in cloth or $1.00 in limp crimson leather. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We send this book-case free of charge with every order 
for Everyman’s Library amounting to $10 or more. Select 
20 volumes in cloth or 10 in leather and enclose your list 
with $10, receiving book-case and books charges paid. 
Following is the list of 


LATEST ADDITIONS 
Evelyn’s Diary. 2 vols. Int. by G. W. HB. RB 
Ballantyne’s Coral Island and Martin Rattler. 
Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. Illustrated. 
Marryat’s Children of the New Forest. 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. Illustrated by A. Rackham. 
Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgics. 
De Quincey’s Opium Pater. Int. by Sir G. Douglas. 
Elyot’s Governour. Int. and glossary by Prof. Foster 
Watson. 
Macaulay’s Essays. Vols. I and II. 
Mazzini’s Duties of Man, etc. Int. by T. Jones. 
Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing. By ‘‘A Student of Rus- 
kin.”” Modern Painters. 6 vols. Int. by Lionel Cust. 
Pre-Raphaelitism: Int. by Laurence Binyon. Sesame 
and Lilies (The Two Paths and The King of the Golden 
River). Int. by Sir Oliver Lodge. Seven ur of Ar- 
chitecture. Int. by Selwyn Image. Stones of Venice. 
8 vols. Int. by L. March Phillipys. Unto This Last. 
Int. by’ Sir Oliver Lodge. 
i, Farm Servant. Edited, with notes, by John 
uskin. 
Balzac’s Atheist’s Mass. Previously published, Balzac’s 
Eugénie Grandet, Old Goriot and Wild Ass’s Skin. 
Bronte’s Wuthering Heights. 
Int. by W. Jerrold. Bleak 
Int. to this and the ten volumes following b; 
. K. Chesterton. Christmas Books. David Copperfield. 
Dombey & Son. Great Expectations. Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Nicholas Nickleby. Old Curiosity Shop.- Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. Sketches by Boz. Tale of Two Cities. 
Int. by Walter Jerrold. 
Eliot’s Romola. Previously published: Adam Bede and 
Silas Marner. 
Scott’s Novels. (Previously issued.) 
Sismondi’s Italian Republics. 
a Lecture on the Hastern Church. Int. by Sir J. 
turge. : 
John Rright’s Speeches. Selected. Int. by Sir J. Sturge. 
Shelley’s Poetical Works. Vols. I and II. 
Early Romances of William Morris. Int. by Alfred Noyes. 
Kalevala. Vols. I and II. Int. by W. F. Kirby, F. L. 8. 


~ MS 
Galton’s Inquiries into Human Faculty. Preface by the 
Author. 
Harvey’s Circulation of the Blood. Int. by Ernest Parkyn. 
Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 3: 7,2" * 
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“THE MAGAZINE OF THE MOMENT” 


























THE ESSENTIAL MAGAZINE FOR HOPEFUL AMERICANS 











IT HAS NO SPECIAL NUMBERS but the November number is of 


special interest to motorists. It contains a wide range of articles related to the 


AUTOMOBILE: 


“AN INTIMATE EXCURSION ALONG THE ROADS OF NORMANDY” 
“THE SPANISH BANDIT AND THE MOTOR CAR” 

“THE GROWTH OF THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA” 
“GOOD ROADS FOR THE PEOPLE” 

“ MOTORING TO THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION ” 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE in its literature and its art covers every 


field of outdoor endeavor in which human men and women live, whether it be 


play or work. FIVE GREAT FEATURES FOR 1908 


The Ship Builders of Old Salem, by Ralph D. Paine. A romance of old ships logs, stories of 
the Sea and Coast, of courageous men—the very spirit of old New England seafaring days, a unique and vivid 
contribution to American historical literature. 

Vivid Pictures of Every Day Life. The story of wheat. A wonderful tale. How harvest problems 
are met and conquered on farms as large as European kingdoms. There will be a series of these big farming 
stories, including corn, potatoes, sugar, cotton, Written to interest you, whether you are a city dweller or 
tiller of the soil. 

Unconventional Travel Articles, by Robert Dunn, an explorer and mountain climber who has 
been chasing volcanoes, You will be interested in his story of the Aleutians, where he stands upon a new- 
born volcanic island, the youngest land in the World, and photographs it for us ‘‘ smoking hot.” 

The Tent Dwellers, by Albert’ Bigelow Paine. In the same charming way in which Mr. Paine 
told about ‘‘The Van Dwellers ”’ in cities he now pictures certain civilized sojourners in the wilderness. 

Life Stories of American Cities, crowded with romance and adventure of the past, and pictured by 
word and photograph in the very spirit as they are to-day. 

This is only a suggestion. The twelve numbers of the magazine during the year will be full of such, and 
better things. ‘ 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
35 and 37 West 3ist Street, New York 
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FALL ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The scene of this novel is laid 
mostly in the West during the 
time of the great westward move- 
ment ‘previous to the Civil War 
although the story opens in Vir- 
ginia and ends there. It is full of 
strange adventure, of fights with 
the Indians, of close escapes from 
perils on land and water, of love 
and treachery, of life in the wil- 
derness under such conditions as 
confronted the first Man and his 
Mate. A tale of stirring incident 
on every page. The characters 


are marvelously drawn, and the 
period in which the story is 
placed is reflected with wonder- 
ful spirit—full of power, passion- 
ate life and human. feeling. 


Cloth, decorative 
Price $1.50 


A Great and 
Wonderful Novel by the 
Author of 
“The Mississippi Bubble’ 
Illustrated by 
G. WRIGHT 





AT THE FOOT OF 
THE RAINBOW 


by Gene Stratton-Porter 


The sceng of this charming, idyllic 
love story is laid in Indiana; the 
action is mostly out of doors, The 
story is one of devoted friendship and 
tender, self-sacrificing love. Jt 4s 
brimful of the most beautiful word 
painting of nature. Four illustrations 
in color by Oliver Kemp, and decora- 
tions throughout by Ralph Fletcher 


BIG GAME AT SEA 
b 


'y 
Charles Frederick Holder 


A new volume by this well- 
known sportsman and naturalist. 
Here will be found thrilling ac- 
counts of battles with the Giant 
Tuna, Devil Fish, Shark and other 
mammoth denizens of the deep 
sea. Sumptuously illustrated with 
half-tones from photographs. To 
be pub'ished early in November, 

Cloth, decorative. 
Price $2.00 net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF 
RUSSIA IN PACIFIC 
ASIA 


By Frederick McCormick . 


This is by far the most important 
book on the late war that will be pub- 
lished for some time. Mr. McCormick 
was the Associated Press representa- 
tive with the Russian Army, and went 
through the war from beginning to 
end. Illustrated by numerous sketches 
made on the field by the author, half- 
tones from photographs, maps, etc. To 
be published early in November, 





Seymour. 
Cloth, decorative. Price $1.50 





J. ARCHIBALD 
McKACKNEY 


{Collector of Whiskers) 
By Ralph D. Paine 
A startling and original book of 
humor. A gentlemen of wealth and 
leisure discovers a curious analogy 
between the human whisker and 
olian harp. The “ .nusic” and 
mirth that is created is of an entirely 
new variety—pure and unadulterated 
fun. The illustrations by Wallace 
Morgan are in keeping with the text. 
Decorative boards. Price $1.25 








Cloth, in box. 
2 Vols. Price $6.00 net. 





THE ROMANCE OF 
AN OLD-TIME SHIP- 
MASTER 


Edited by Ralph D. Paine 


This is a collection of letters and 
journals written by an American sea 
captain at the beginning of the last 
century. It reveals a most charming 
and lovable personality, a sort of Lord 
Chesterfield of the quarter-deck, and 
throws a curious light on life at sea at 
the time. 

Illustrated. Cloth, decorative, 


Price $1.50 net 








CAMP AND TRAIL by Stewart Edward White 


This volume will prove to be another delight for Mr. White’s large circle of readers. It is a practical experience book, 
The author tells just what is necessary, and what is unnecessary for comfort and 











ble than this most interesting volume. 


convenience in the camp and on the trail; and interspersed are pertinent anec- 
dotes, related in Mr. White's inimitable style; he has written nothing more valua- 
Cloth, decorative. Price $1.25 net 











THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


35 and 37 W. 3ist Street, NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT NEW READING 





New Biography 





Napoleon 
By THEODORE A. DODGE. 

“It is not too much to say that in this. work Colonel 
Dodge has written the best military history of Napoleon 
that has ever been published in the English language.”— 
Outlook, New York. 

Fully illustrated. 
riage extra. 


The Spirit of Old West Point 
y GEN. MORRIS SCHAFF. : 
An uncommonly vivid and readable autobiography. Gen- 
eral Schaff was graduated in 1862 and served under 
Meade, Hooker and Grant. 
Illustrated. $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 


The Life of William Pitt 


Fessenden 
By FRANCIS FESSENDEN. 

This work fills an important place in American biog- 
raphy. Fessenden was Senater from Maine for fourtcen 
years and became Secretary of the Treasury in Lincoln’s 
cabinet. 

In two volumes. 


Augustus St. Gaudens 
By ROYAL CORTISSOZ. 

A memoir of the great sculptor and a study of his work 
by a distinguished art critic who was his intimate friend. 
Tilustrated in photogravure. 

$7.50 net. 


In four vols. Each $4.00 net. Car- 


Illustrated. $5.00 net. Postage extra. 


Postage 30 cents. 





New Volumes of Travel 


From Camping and Tramping with Roosevelt 








Greece and the Aigean Islands 
By PHILIP S. MARDEN. 
A delightful bock of travel, profusely illustrated from 
photographs. 
$3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 


The Pulse of Asia 
By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON. 
An account of travel in central Asia, to be compared 
with that of Sven Hedin. 


Fully illustrated. $3.50 met. Postage 23 cents. 


Books of the Hour 








New Literature 





The Familiar Letters of James 
Howell 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY AGNES REPPLIER. 
“Book lovers everywhere prize these Letters as the 
earliest and quaintest in the long succession of great 
English letters, to hold their place on the shelf within 
easy reach along with those of Walpole, Cowper, Fitz- 
gerald and Stevenson. Their quiet charm of phrasing 
never palls, their gossip and anecdotes never weary one.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
In two vols., with photogravure frontispieces. 
$5.00 met. Postage 27 cents. 


The Literature of Roguery 
By FRANK W. CHANDLER. 
In these volumes Professor Chandler explores one of 
the least known regions of English literature, bringing to 
light much interesting material. 


n two volumes. $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 





Camping with Roosevelt 
By JOHN BURROUGHS. 

A vivid picture of the President as Mr. Bur- 
roughs saw him in the Yellowstone Park and at 
Sagamore Hill. 

Fully illustrated from photographs. 
Postpaid $1.10. 


Sin and Society 
By EDWARD A. ROSS. 
With an Introductory Letter by President Roose- 
velt. 

A scathing arraignment of modern business 
ethics and a brilliant exposition of the principles 
underlying the government’s recent radical poli- 
cies. 


$1.00 net. 


$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


Human Bullets 
By TADAYOSHI SAKURAI. 

The wonderfully graphic story of a Japanese 
lieutenant’s experiences at Port Arthur, translated 
by Masujiro Honda and edited by Alice M. Bacon. 
With Japanese front piece in A. By 

$1.25 net. 


Home, School and Vacation 


By ANNIE WINSOR ALLEN. 
A practical and helpful book for every intelli- 
gent parent or person interested in education. 
$1.25 net. Postage 10 cents. 


Postage 12 cents. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston 


and 85 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send for Illustrated Holiday. Bulletin 
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THE 1907 


Atlantic Monthly 


Semi-Centennial Offer 


A Year's Subscription to the Atlantic Monthly 
and 
The Atlantic Library of Travel in 6 Volumes 











The volumes comprising the Library of Travel are: 


OUR OLD. HOME. (En n gland ) By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


A standard book on ei and scenery by the great romancer. 


THE AMERICAN IN HOLLAND »; wituiaM ELLioT GrIFFIS 


An American’s interesting observations in the land of dykes. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE By HENRY JAMES 


Vivid. and human ‘sketches of life in Southern France. 


CASTILIAN DAYS By JOHN HAY 


Life and conditions in Modern Spain described by our late Secretary of State. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Howells is alike guide, interpreter and writer on this journey in Italy. 


IN THE "LEVANT By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


One of the best books ever written on the Holy Land, Greece and the Orient. 


These volumes are printed and bound at the Riverside Press, and contain 2579 pages of text, 
and 283 illustrations from drawings by Joseph Pennell and photographs. They are bound in 
handsome dark red and gold binding with gilt top. Sent carriage prepaid in a substantial 
wooden box upon receipt of $1.00. 

The subscription to the Atlantic for 1908 will include, without charge, the November 1907 issue 
(Special soth Anniversary Number) and the December (Christmas) issue. 


We Offer for $1.00 down 





The Atlantic Monthly Library of Travel, 6 volumes ., . 
The Atlantic Monthly for 1908 . 

The Atlantic Monthly 50th Anniversary Number, Nov. 1907 
The Atlantic Monthly Christmas issue, December 1907. . 
The Atlantic Monthly Calendar for 1908 Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


pie As 
Enclosed please 











Re 
Ss 

find $1.00 as first 

monthly payment 

on your special 1908 

Atlantic Monthly 

offer (or $11.40 for com- 

plete payment, NET). 





The Atlantic Calendar for 1908 is a handsome souvenir of 
the long and distinguished career of the magazine. Upon 
an illuminated card is mounted a block containing a 
quotation from some famous contribution to the 
Atlantic for each day in the year. 
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President Roosevelt Recommends 


AUNT JANE OF 
KENTUCKY 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


Eighth large printing of this delightful portrayal of provincial 
life in the Bluegrass State that President Roosevelt pronounced 
“charming, wholesome and attractive. Be sure you read it.” 


Margaret E. Sangster says: “A prose idyl: Nothing more 
charming than this delightful book has appeared in recent fiction. 
It is no small pleasure to meet a book so clean, wholesome, 


inspiring and entertaining.” 





CHAPTER HEADINGS: I. Sally Ann’s Experience. II. The New Organ. III. Aunt Jane’s Album. IV. 
“Sweet Day of Rest.” V. Milly Baker’s Boy. VI. The Baptizing of Kittle Creek. VII. How Sam 
Amos Rode in the Tournament. VIII. Mary Andrews’ Dinner-Party. IX. The Gardens of Memory. 


Finely illustrated by BEULAH STRONG. 283 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


MWe will send you the first chapter, “Sally Ann’s Experience,” printed separately, if you 
mention THE INDEPENDENT. Ask for our free illustrated catalogue also. ° 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


Ghe Great English 
Magazines 


D O YOU know them—know what they are publishing—read them—subscribe for 














them? There are the Edinburgh Review and the Quarterly, the Church Quar- 

terly and the Hibbert Journal; the-Contemporary, Forinightly, Albany, National, 

Westminster and Nineteenth Century Reviews; Blackwood’s, Cornhill, Gentle- 

man’s and Pall Mall Magazines; the Spectator, the Saturday Review, the Nation, 
the Outlook, the Academy, the Atheneum, Nature, Punch, and others. 

No matter how many American magazines you read, you need to know something 
of our English contemporaries. 

The one convenient, sensible, inexpensive way is to subscribe for THE LIVING AGE, 
which gives every week the best contributions from current numbers of the foreign 
periodicals. 

Its scope includes literature, science, history, politics—especially timely discussions of 
public affairs; travel and exploration; essays, reviews, and criticisms; fiction—both serial 
and short stories. 

Founded in 1844. SIX DOLLARS a year. Trial subscriptions, 3 months (13 
numbers), ONE DOLLAR. Specimen copy free. 

New subscribers for 1908 will receive free the remaining numbers of 1907 from 
the date on which their subscriptions reach the publishers. 


THE LIVING AGE CoO. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. MASS, 
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A NEW BOOK BY 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


The Altar Fire 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 








Like those keenly appreciated works, The Upton Letters, Beside 
Still Waters, and From a College Window, Mr. Benson’s 
new book may confidently be expected to find its way into the hands of the 
discriminating. It might be described as a story that continually threatens 
to become a series of connected essays on the point of becoming an intro- 
spective novel. The charm of style, sentiment and thought which have 
commended this writer’s preceding books to a large circle of readers is felt 
to the full in the present volume. 





EARLIER BOOKS BY MR. BENSON 
—" Beside Still Waters 





Crown 8vo, $1.25 net. 


“A delightful essayist. . . . This book is the ripest, thoughtfullest, best piece 
of work its author has yet produced.”—-The Dial. 


z1th Impression From a College Window 


Crown 8vo, $1.25 net. 


“Mr. Benson has written nothing equal to this mellow and full-flavored book. 
From cover to cover it is packed with personality ; from phase to phase it reveals a 
thoroughly sincere and unaffected effort of self-expression; full-orbed and four- 
square, it is a piece of true and simple literature.”—London Chronicle. 


sath Iepression The Upton Letters 


Crown 8vo, $1.25 net. 


“A piece of real literature of the highest order, beautiful and fragrant. To 
review the book adequately is impossible. . . . It is in truth a precious thing.” 
—Week’s Survey. 

Send for descriptive circular 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS satt’undon 
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New Series Hand-Painted Wall Motto 
: Cards_— 


Artistically Decorated in Water Colorsby Hand. Assorted De- 
signs and Selections. With Silk Ribbon Hanger. 


An entirely new ‘series made un our own direction, and incl choicest mottoes selected 
from the best authors. The floral d are well arran ingle with t, which is attractively 








printed. — a 





. 








ints Cards—Series A—Sise, 6% « 8Y%., 20 cents each, or $2.25 a ” dosen (assort- 
ed), postpaid. A plain white envelope is furnished with each card. 
1. For a Happy New Year. J. R. Miller. -4. My ‘Symphony. William Henry maa 
2. The roctgeah to Peace. Soo Van Dyke. . 5 Life’s Mirror. Madeline S. Bridge. 
3- Be Strong. . D. Babcock . What, Constitutes Success. Mrs. - J. Stanley. 


Small Cards—Series B—Size, 54%*7%, 15 cents each, 2 for 25 cents, or $1.25 a 
dozen (assorted), postpaid. A plain white envelope is furnished with each card. 


. For a Happy New Year. J. R. Miller. 13. Richness of Life. Phillips Brooks. 
. The Foot-path to Peace. Henry van Dyke. 14.-Crossing the Bar. Alfred Tennyson. 
. Be Strong. M. D. Babcock. 15. Task of Life. Robert aan Stevenson. 
y Symphony. William Henry Channing. 16. Mizpah. Julia A. Bak 
ee " eruing Prayer. Robert Louis Stevenson. 17. Life’s Mirror. Madeline S. Bridges. 
. An Evening Prayer. Robert Louis Stevenson. 18. Prayer for Friends. Robert Louis Stevenson. 





Send'Thirty Cents for a Complete Sample Set of One Each of 
Christmas Novelties and Souvenirs, with illustrated price list. 














THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Buildtng CHICAGO, 192 Michigan 
ST. LOUIS, 505 N. Seventh St. NASHVILLE, 150 Fourth Ave,, North BERKELEY, CAL., 0486 Telegraph Ave. 
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t@ SEND FOR A-VOLUME ON EXAMINATION 

THE GRANDEST ARSENAL IN EXISTENCE OF 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE AND TEACHING 


THE 


XPOSITION OF THE BIBLE 


Nearly 1,400 volumes, "For the Controversial- 
Chapters. ist it furnishes innumer- 
5261 “pages, exhaustively 


~ 





. 












ween in, 


-able weapons of assault or 
discussing, analyzing -and tugd defense. 
fuminati eS } For the Teacher it pro- 
iumimating every topic 


) vides overwhelming re- 
and every phase of the ean ee 


Ry uMMON 
Book ; by , Lv BIBLE communicating scriptural 


knowledge: or answering 


H sources’ of attaining or 
Twenty-seven of the bo 
questions. 

For the Preacher it 
affords endless material to 


world’s most emi- 


nent Bublicists. 


Indispensable to all who — ‘ enrich his sermons. 


For the simple Christian 
it spreads a matchless feast 
of instruction and comfort. 


wish to understand, to 


teach, or ‘to defend, the 
Averaging 877 cyclopedia 


revealed Word. 
ad pages each. Strong, handsome buckram binding. 


LOOK AT THE ROLL OF NAMES AND THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS: 


Genesis, St. John, First Corinthians, Marcus Dopvs, D.D. Exodus, St. Mark, G. A. Cuapwicx, D.D. 
Leviticus, S. ELLOGG, D.D. Numbers, Jadges Ruth, Job, R. A. Watson, D.D. Deuterotiomy, ANDREW 
Harper, D.D. Joshua, First and Second amuel, W. G. BLAIKIE, Pa LL.D. First and Second Kings 
Daniel, Dean FL W. Farrar, D.D. First and Second Curbuictes, W H. Benwert, M.A. Ezra, Nehemia 
Esther, Séng of Solomon, 5 ee W. F. Apeney, M.A Psalms, Colossians, Philemon, ALEXANDER 
Maeraren; D.D. Proverbs, R: Hc1..T0n, D.D.  Ecciesiastes, “Samus. Cox, D.D. Isaiah, Twelve Minor 
Prophets, Georcr ADAM SMITH, ">. D., LL.D. Jeremiah, C. Jj Batt, M.A. Ezekiel, Joun =o M.A. 
St. Matthew, J. Munro Gipson, D.D. * St. Luke, Henry. Burton, M-A. Acts of the Apostles, G. T. Sroxes, 
D.De Romans, H. C. G. Mouvts, D.D. Second Corinthians, Thessalonians, James Denney D.D. Gala 
tians, Ephesians, E. G. Frnoray, D.D. Philippians, Rosert_ RAINey, First and Second RS ae ps 
Titus, James, Jude, A. PLUMMER, D.D. Hebrews, C. T. Epwarvs, D.D. First and Second Peter, 
Lumpy, D.D. First, Second, and Third John, W. ALExAnpeR, D.D. Revelation, W. Mivtican, D. 


At once profound scholars and clear popular writers, they make the work most readable 
and charming in style as well as of the foremost weight. 


Any desired volume sent postpaid for ten days’ examination; we will arrange for its re- 
turn if notified that the set is not desired. If it is, send its price or first instalment, 


with a promise to pay the rest monthly, and the remaining volumes or the whole will 
be forwarded at once. 


PRICE PREPAID: $10 CASH, OR $12 IN MONTHLY INSTALL- 
MENTS WITH $1 DOWN. 


THE S. S. SCRANTON CO. 
Estapushea ics — HARTFORD, CONN. 


For the reliability of this trustworthy old house, refer 
to Tae INDEPENDENT or any commercial agency. 
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Th IF A MAN DIE. 
¢ SHALL HE LIVE AGAIN? 


Is the question the American Institute for Scientific R 


h 
Booklovers ap Rie PEM Coy iy eS los 
in this work. Gladstone said: “Psychical Re- 


Library Service scares yy most ae work which is being done in 


the world—by far the most important.” The Institute 

SAVES you the buying of Books you would not earnestly desires ee co-operation of everyone interested 
carc to own, but wish to read. -| in the sub or membership blanks address W. S. 
GIVES you an early choice -of Crandall Chairman cham bership Committee, Room B, 154 


THE NEWEST BOOKS Nassau St., N 
For—TWO. CENTS—a Da 
If this service is not in your town, find pe 4 WHY oe caeeek nae Baltimore 


by WH mnae | us for particulars. It can be extended 
to every Town and City in. the U. 8S. and Canada. In a Music Play 


Write THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY THE CHRISTIAN PILGRIM 


Street, New Y ; 
1611 Chestnut Stroct,  Philedelphie” ate Street, Boston Being John — — 8 Progress 


LIBERTY THEATRE 


FAMILY READER West 42nd Street, near Broadway 


A family reader, of wide experience, having practical WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ? 


knowledge of best literature in Books and Magazines, de- ‘ 
sires position as reader in families needing such services. yy oy. © y' 5, Bake, P. BD D.. ar Gottacen B —, 
Best references. H. C. F., 206 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mass. 


THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The Nineteenth Century and. After 


il foun, $16.00. "Blackoonde Mucorine’ 3500, Quarter Review, o"Edinbure ae Review, othe rte pong 
quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; eith , $4.00; the two, $7.50. klet and specimen copies free. 
LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 7 Warren St., New York 7 


















































HARTSHORN HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart Bear ee im a name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” u0 tacks required. Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tia Rollers Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Fall Bargains in Cameras and Lenses 


Write us before buying or exchanging. Large stock high grade cameras and lenses at low prices. 


National Specialty Co., 49 West 28th Street 














Braun's Carbon Prints 


Direct Reproductions of Qneient and Modern Masterpieces in the 
principal Galleries of the World. Also Qrebitectures, Sculptures and 
Views of Swwitserland. 

Recent additions: Several American Galleries. 





256 Fifth Ave. 
Bet. 2Sth and 20th Streets 
Aew Bork 


A Collection of Over 100,000 Plates 
Extract from General Catalogue with over 800 Illustrations, 50 
c:nts. Free to Educational Institutions. 
General Catalogue in French text not illustrated, $1.00. 
No other branch house 


in America Illustrated booklet on application BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO. 
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“NOW READY 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF 


OLIVER OTIS 
HOWARD 


General Howard is one of the few 
surviving commanders of the Civ] 
War, and was a participant in many 
of its greatest battles. As head of the 
Freedman’s Bureau, he was an im- 
portant influence for good in the re- 
construction. His great work is a 
record of achievement and of much 
historical value. Send for prospectus. 


1,200 pages, 2 volumes, boxed. 
Net, $5.00. 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO. 
Union Square NEW YORK 




















WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been mee. books for 


over twenty years, and the phrase 
“Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 











~ GUY De MAUPASSANT 


THE MASTER OF THE 
SHORT STORY 


The man who painted humanity in 
words, who without hatred, without 
love, without anger, without pity, mer- 
ciless as fire, immutable as fate, holds 
a mirror up to life without attempting 
judgment. 

The stories, novels, comedies and 
verse of 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


are for the first time done into English 
by the most noted translators of the 
age. Complete in seventeen volumes; 
more than seventy illustrations; over 
three hundred stories. 


‘““The tenderness of Fielding, the graphic 
wer of Smollett, the biting satire of 
ean Swift, mingled and reincarnated 

in Gallic guise—and named De Mau- 
passant.’’ ANDREW LANG. 


**Maupassant achieved the miracle of a 
fresh tone. He was a man of genius 
to whom short cute were disclosed in 
the watches of the night.’’ 

HENRY JAMBS. . 


SPECIAL 
: That you may realize the 


aa wonderful power 


%, 





send upon re- 
ceipt of 15¢ in 
stamps, to cover 
postage, a small 
volume, printed on 
deckle edge paper, 
illustrated in color, 
and containing twelve 
complete Short Stories 
of De Maupassant, and 
some of his verse. 
you do not wish this 
volume, but desire fur- 
ther information, fill out 
and mail the attached 
coupon, 


ST. DUNSTAN SOCIETY 
11-13 West 32nd Street, New York. 


ST, PTNSTAN SOCIETY, 
11-13 West 32nd Street, New York: 
I would be pleased to receive further par- 
tictilars, npon the WORKS OF GUY DE 
MAUPASSANT. 
















SCHOOLS) 


ae tienes snnseniioatnteten 





THE MICHIGAN MILITARY’ACADEMY __ 
. ORCHARD LAKE, MICHIGAN 

Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all colleges. 
Strong teaching. Genuine a a4 training. Symmetrical 


culture. Clean atmosphere. reform school. 
LA WRENOE CAMERON HULL, 
President and Superintendent. 


Government Positions 


Appointments were vw . eo Service places 
PS net during the year. arent 
young peonle. Each year we instruct od mail thousands of 
persons pate a a these examin itions and a large share of them receive appoint- 
by A life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a4 —_ of 











ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 

25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 

Mi ddietown, N. eit State Hospital; visit before ae- 
SPENCER KINVGV 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTs. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 











this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, 
tion about all government and q recently used by the 
Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


AND EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presipenr. 
A practical training-school for the stage, connected 
with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and com- 


anies. For catalogue and information apply to the 
ecretary, Room 140, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Miss Helen M. Scoville’s 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Annex in Paris Summer Travel Class 


Music, Art and 
Languages. Special 
Studies and Regu- 
lar Courses. Home 
Care and Social 
Life, Gymnasium. 
Riding and Outdoor 
Exercise. Full Ad- 
vantages of New 
York and of Paris. 


Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home under the 
personal instruction of leading 
Srofessors in our great colleges, 


We teach over one hundred cours: 



































es in Acad and v: 
Agricultural, Commercial, Normal 
and C School br 





Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 





ae Amen tabs D., 


HOME CORRESPONDENGE SOHO SCHOOL, £7,2c0%%, Moos. 


PB eh wan ern @ tree copy of our 
hty-page catalogue 

















SCHOLARSHIP 


“SCHOLARSHIP—A scholarship is offered in one of the 
best boarding schools near Boston for any young lady who 





Ghe Lorraine 


5th Avenue & 45th Street 
New York 


OPERATED BY LORRAINE CO. 


Furnished apartments and individual rooms, 
with bath, transiently or permanently, 
upon notice. 

Restaurant a la Carte ... 

PAUL W. ORVIS, 


Superior Cuisine 
GEO, C. HOWE 























HOTEE AND 
SANATORIUM 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with every 
comfort. Always open, aiways ready, always busy. 


GALEN HAL 














HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 





would like to spend the winter near Boston. Write for 


particulars. _ A.C. D., care The Independent, N.Y. 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props, 
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Hotel Cumberland 


Ss. VW. Corner Broadway at 
S4th Street 
Ideal Location. 
ear 

Theatres, Shops and 

Central Park. 

Fine Cuisine. 

Excellent Food and 
Reasonable Prices. 
New, Modern and 
Absolutely Fireproof. 
All Outside Rooms. 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in 
New York. 

Special Summer 

Rates. 

Close to Sixth Ave. 
*“L” and Subway and 
all Surface Car 
Lines. 
Transient Rates, 
$2.50 with Bath, 
and up. 
Special rates for 
permanent guests. 
Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
R. j. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


FOR FAMILIES AND TRANSIENTS 
Broadway and 63rd St., (Lincoln: Sq.) N. Y. City 














IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING. 


All surface cars pass or transfer to door 
Subway and “L” stations, two minutes. 


ALL MODERN IMPRO VEMENTS 


Rooms, with detached bath, $1.50 per aay up 
Rooms, with private bath, 2.00 “ 
Suites, with private bath, 3.50 

European plan, also Combination breakfasts 


EXCELLENT SERVICE---FINE MUSIC 


PREPARATION FOR EUROPE 
oto) Topical aa | 


ES O eS Bend fi %t 
Bureau of University Travel, 10 Trinity Pi, Boston. 


UNARD LIND 
coun Piers a North River. 
LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTO 
Wihecebent Cooked through to ~—, # and Paris. 
8 Low Saloon Rates to Europe. 
350 AND UR waArp. 
> & 28 Aut | Cem 
v 








Dee. 14, noon 


Lusitan 
LUSITANIA, N Nov. 16, at $72.50 
st, Fastest, Finest in the World. 
CAN SERVI 


G. ° AN . 
TO FIUME VIA GIBRALTAR, NAPLES AND TRIESTE. 
PANNONIA N ; . 26 


IA 
SPECIAL MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES, 
7 ALLING AT MADEIRA. 
lov. ° Carmania 
Jan. ‘ *Feb. 18, 20, ang 


Caronia 
20,000 tons. 


_ re ae are 
ey twin screw mail poner steamers. 
Nov. 12, 2 Dec. 10, Jan. 21 
. 26, 2 P. M.; Dec. 24, Feb. 4 


rnon H. Brown, Gen’l Age! 4 
21-24" “state St., opposite the Battery. 


fsan 16, 1908, 











WEILJACKSON COMPANY] 


UNION SQ.NORTH ~ 29 E 17 ¥ ST. 














Bay State 
RANGES xa 
FURNACES 


have all the latest and best im- 
provements for obtaining the 
best results with the least fuel 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND BOOK, “ HOME COMFORT” 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


55 Portland Street, Boston 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





W. JOHNSON QUINN; Proprietor 
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y@ Tailored Suits 
a —_, At McCutcheon’s 


We offer a very complete line of high-grade Tailored Suits cut in the latest style, 
including practically every color and material now in vogue. 

At 28.00 —A very attractive suit of English Cheviot, colors black or navy, very jaunty 
hip-length jacket, lined throughout with satin, inlaid velvet collar, and full-pleated skirt. 

At 30.00 —A stylish, well-made garment, of fine English Suiting,-with gray or brown 
stripes, also a number of invisible stripes. Strictly tailor-made, hip-length jacket, lined with 
satin. Full-pleated skirt. ¥ 

In addition to these we have finer suits at 35.00, 40.00, 45.00, 50.00 and up to 150.00. 

We also direct special attention to a very full line of tailored Waists in Scotch Flannel, 
5.50; Viyella Flannel, 6.50; Saxony Flannel, 7.50 and 8.50; as well as Waists in Scotch Madras 
at 3.50, 4.00 and 4.50, and an attractive line in Butcher’s Linen at 5.00 each. 





Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., - 5th Ave. and 34th Street, N. Y. 


OPPOSITE WALDORF-ASTORIA 




















= 
Bact 

Holiday 

Buying 


Will give you the choice of 
the many exclusive patterns of unusual artistic 


character and bearing the well-known name 


1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


This famous brand of silver plate—the standard of quality 
for pra Raber rs ch by the truest test—time—well 
_ merits the title “Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Knives, forks, spoons and fancy serving pieces marked 

“ 1847 ROGERS BROS,” are sold by all Tending dealers 
and may be obtained in complete sets to match or in 
/ chests. Send for our catalogue “L-79” showing the 
newer as well as standard patterns. 


| MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) 
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Survey of the World 


At the beginning of last 
week there were signs of 
some renewal of confi- 
dence in New York. From many pul- 
pits, on Sunday, good advice had been 
given to anxious depositors. Among 
those who thus sought to give assurance 
of safety was Archbishop Farley, who 


The Financial 
Panic 


said his careful inquiries had convinced: 


him that all the fiduciary institutions 
were sound. In many churches the peo- 
ple were counseled to restrain themselves 
and be ‘patient. They were told that 
their money was safe. Early in the 
week, the runs on banks and trust com- 
panies practically ceased, and the be- 
sieged Trust Company of America, 
which had paid out $22,000,000, saw its 
deposits increased by $2,000,000. Sev- 
eral of the small banks which had sus- 
pended made preparations to resume 
business. Large engagements of gold 
from abroad were made. At the end of 
the week these amounted to about $30,- 
000,000, and $18,000,000 of this is ex- 
pected to arrive this week, $10,000,000 
on one ship. In the brokers’ offices there 
was continuous buying of shares in small 
lots for cash, because the extremely low 
prices were attractive. One broker esti- 
mated that more than $50,000,000 was 
invested in this way during the two 
weeks of excitement. Comptroller 
Ridgely urged the national banks to in- 
crease their circulation by substituting 
first-class municipal or railroad bonds 
for the Government bonds held as se- 
curity for deposits of public money, and 
then using these released Government 
bonds as a basis for additional bank- 
notes. Many banks took this course, 
one in Chicago thus increasing its cir- 


culation by $2,000,000. It is thought 
that the total increase by the end of the 
present week will be at least $10,000,000. 
The mints were set at work to coin their 
bullion, and one order for $15,000,000, in 
double eagles, was given. In the early 
part of the week, the supporting pools 
of bankers were dissolved. The national 
banks, acting thru the Clearing House 
Association, had subscribed the $35,000,- 
000, which Mr. Morgan in ‘two days 
loaned on the Stock Exchange, and $12,- 
000,000 more for the aid of solvent banks 
that needed currency. Clearing House 
Association. loan certificates were used 
not only in New York, but thruout the 
country, even in cities on the Pacific 
Coast where such local associations ex- 
isted. Exchange between the large cities 
was discontinued. In the latter half of 
the week a premium upon currency 
began to be paid, and on Friday 
and Saturday from 2 to 3 per 
cent. was offered in New York. 
This was mainly to meet the weekly pay- 
roll requirements of employers. The 
Steel Corporation, whose payroll is 
$3,000,000 a week, arranged to pay 20 
per cent. in a and 80 per cent. in 
small checks. In Oklahoma, Acting- 
Governor Wilson, at the request of many 
bankers, proclaimed a legal holiday of 
six days. California’s Governor made 
the 31st a legal holiday, owing to the 
strain upon the currency holdings of the 
banks in San Francisco, where one small 
trust company had suspended. Among 
the relieving influences was the purchase 
abroad of very. large quantities of Amer- 
ican copper. These transactions raised 
the price 1} cents, to 15 cents a pound. 
The great sum of $75,000,000 was due 
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in dividends on November Ist (against 
only $53,000,000 one year ago), and pay- 
ment of a part of it was anticipated. 
During the week only one brokerage 
house failed, that of Kessler & Co., 
which was involved in foreign exchange. 
A syndicate led by Mr. Morgan, George 
F. Baker, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, and James Stillman, presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, bought 
from the city government $30,000,000 in 
6 per cent. revenue (short term) bonds at 
par, with an option for $20,000,000 more. 
Among the disagreeable incidents was a 
controversy over the sale of the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance Society by 
the Thomas brothers (who had been in- 
duced to retire from the banking busi- 
ness) to a syndicate in Philadelphia. 
The syndicate had paid for the stock 
with cash and notes, but could not get 
possession of it because it was held 
somewhere as security for loans. There 
were indications that the Morse com- 
bination of coastwise steamship compa- 
nies would be disintegrated. Improve- 
ment and a gradual restoration of confi- 
dence were observed thruout the week, 
but on Saturday afternoon some dis- 
quietude was caused by the weekly bank 
statement in New York, which was 
withheld until after the closing of the 
Stock Exchange, and which showed that 
the reserve had fallen $38,838,000 below 
the legal requirements. This is the 
largest reserve deficit ever recorded in 
the New York Association, but it was 
pointed out that the reserve (required to 
be 25 per cent.) was still 21.20 per cent., 
and that the percentage had been lower 
in 1893. Bankers predicted that the re- 
serve would surely be enlarged this week. 


It became known on Sun- 
day morning that the 
President had been urged 
to call an extra session of Congress with- 
out waiting for the regular session, which 
will begin on December 2d. The Asso- 
ciated Press, in a dispatch which appears 
to have originated in the neighborhood of 
the White House, said that the requests 
for an extra session had come from “the 
conservative leaders in the financial 
world,” who had asserted that the pres- 
ent situation was one “compelling action 
of a character which will affirmatively 


Asking for an 
Extra Session 


eradicate all ground for suspicion of 
American industrial methods.” The dis- 
patch continued : fe oo 

“The President has been assured from most 
reliable sources that there will be no opposi- 
tion on the part of the great industries of 
the country to the enactment of the neces- 
sary laws to carry out his ideas of Federal 
control to the extent to which he has ex- 
pounded them in his recent public utterances. 
These assurances are made at this time to 
avert what has been represented as the most 
dangerous situation which has confronted the 
country during an extended period—that is, 
the seeming growing lack of confidence based 
on known irregularities in business methods 
in some quarters, and no sure and speedy 
means of separating the good from the un- 
sound. 

“To this end it is suggested that the Presi- 
dent set Congress to the task first of makin 
such amendments to the financial laws as wi 
result in the maximum of flexibility with the 
minimum of basic change in our system. 
Next, and perhaps most important, that the 
President embody his suggestions on corpora- 
tion control into succinct recommendations 
for enactment into law.” 

Parts of the President’s speech at 
Provincetown were then quoted. His 
attention, it was said, had been directed 
to these, which expressed his desire for 
the national incorporation of corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate business. He 
had been told that “the benefit of having 
Federal legal machinery to detect and 
eradicate unwholesome business methods 
at this time” was much to be desired, and 
that this “would mean a practical wiping 
off of the slate and a starting afresh 
under business conditions which would 
have and could bear the closest public 
scrutiny.” But the Government’s obser- 
vations had not disclosed an alarming 
situation, and the President had been told 
by his advisers that a call for an extra 
session might have a bad effect “by em- 
phasizing in the public mind an apprehen- 
sion of unfavorable conditions which do 
not exist.” He had also been asked to 
“make a public statement of the assur- 
ance he feels in the sound condition of 
public credit.” This, too, had been op- 
posed by his advisers. Later dispatches 
from Washington showed that the ques- 
tion of an extra session had been dis- 
cussed at a Cabinet meeting in which 
such action was emphatically opposed. 

At last accounts it was understood that 
the President would neither call an extra 

session nor make a public statement. 





































. It is reported in news- 
™ ow papers which carefully 
avoid any misrepresenta- 
tion of the Administration’s policy that 
the President regards with favor a proj- 
ect for a voyage around the world by the 
battleship fleet—that is to say, a return 
voyage by way of the Suez Canal. Dis- 
patches from Glasgow say that our Gov- 
ernment has engaged there the services 
of 21 steamships for the transportation 
of 200,000 tons of coal to Pacific ports. 
Rear-Admiral. Evans, commander of the 
fleet, at a dinner given to him by a New 
York club last Saturday night, spoke as 
follows of the approaching movement: - 

“This fleet of sixteen battleships, six tor- 
pedo boat destroyers and about half a 
dozen auxiliaries, will sail from Hampton 
Roads on December 16. I do not think any 
one wants to stop us, and they could not if 
they wanted to. I know the men who are 
under my command, and I know what our 
ships can do, and I think it will always be 
the case that they give a good account of 
themselves, whether it be a fight or a frolic. 

“It is a great pleasure to me to take this 
fleet into the Pacific, and it would be just 
as great a pleasure to take it to Yokohama. 
1 know-the Japanese people. I have lived 


_ among them, and I know that they, would 


give us a royal welcome. We don’t fear 
flower bombardments, nor do we fear the dog 
shows, but I do fear the hospitality of these 
people.” 


He described recent target practice in 
Massachusetts Bay, asserting that the 
records made excelled those of all other 
navies. A long interview with Prince 
Ookhtomsky, president of the Russo- 
Chinese Bank and of the Russian East 
and Central Asian Society, was cabled 
on Sunday last to a New York news- 
paper. The opening sentences were as 
follows: 


“Another great war in the Pacific is inevita- 
ble. It will be the next inter-continental war. 
The combatants will be Japan and the United 
States. It is my firm conviction that only 
Japan’s lack of ready money stands in the 
immediate way. How long this certain com- 
bat can be postponed I am not sure—except 
that I know it is not for long. Nothing short 
of an international cataclysm will prevent the 
declaration of war by Japan before the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal. And it is my 
opinion that the naval strategists of the 
Mikado are even now devising a scheme 
which will enable them to force hostilities 
with America within two years, and which 
will furnish them with monetary and moral 
support as the war goes on. These views 
of mine, I believe, are held by every other 
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Russian who has given study to the Eastern 
Asia situation.” 


He remarks that if the American fleet 
should pay even a short visit to Vladi- 
vostok it would never reach home waters 
again without a battle. 


& 

Representatives in Con- 
gress from the Pacific 
Coast have informally giv- 
en notice in Washington that at the com- 
ing session they will ask for additional 
and more strict legislation concerning the 
immigration of Japanese laborers. ‘They 
assert that the legislation of last session 
has been ineffective and that the Japan- 
ese laborers are entering the country in 
large numbers. Many come in by way 
of Mexico, buying in that country thru 
tickets to Canada, but leaving the rail- 
way trains at various points in the 
United States. It is said that the chief 
offenders are Japanese employment 
agencies on the’ Pacific Coast that supply 
laborers by contract for work on the 
railroads and elsewhere. During the 
official inquiry last week in Vancouver 
concerning riot claims, the testimony of 
the head of one of the agencies showed 
that laborers were imported under con- 
tract, and that their wages were paid to 
the agencies, which retained from 5 to 10 
per cent. Some weeks ago the Japan- 
ese residents of San Francisco sent a 
delegate to Japan. On the 27th ult. he 
had an interview with Foreign Minister 
Hayashi. Associated Press dispatches 
from Tokio give the following interest- 
ing report of what was said: 

“The delegate pointed out that the feeling 
for exclusion was directed against the un- 
desirable immigrant alone, and that American 
employers welcomed honest Japanese laborers. 
He requested, on behalf of his companions, 
that the Foreign Office permit emigration of 
nine hundréd honest emigrants monthly 
through Seattle and San Francisco. Minister 
Hayashi replied that at present it was ad- 
visable to limit emigration to half that num- 
ber. He further assured the delegate that 
everything would be done to protect Japanese 
interests, and at the same time emphasized 
the importance of stopping eee Sar to 
injure the traditional friendship of both coun- 
tries. The Government would hereafter, he 
said, supervise the kind of emigrants allowed 
to go out. When asked whether measures 
had been taken to procure the right of natur- 
alization for Japanese, Minister Hayashi re- 
plied that, as a Minister of his Majesty’s 


Immigration 
From Japan 
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Government, he would never encourage the 
alienizing of his subjects, but would insist 
upon procuring for Japanese rights equal to 
those granted to subjects of other Powers.” 
——Contractors engaged in construction 
work on the new Western Pacific road in 
Nevada have discharged all the Hindus 
(about 300) whom they recently em- 
ployed, saying that they have been found 
to be of little use as laborers. 


wf 
Following a recommenda- 
The Panama tion from the General 


Canal Naval Board, the Navy De- 
partment has asked that the width ofthe 
Panama Canal locks be increased from 
roo to 110 feet. The present plans cal! 
for 100 feet, but it is thought that this is 
not enough to meet the requirements of 
future naval and merchant marine con- 
struction. The recommendation will be 
submitted to the Commission. New 
borings made over the entire area of the 
Gatun Dam show that rock foundations 
are everywhere possible. All previous 
doubt on this point has thus been re- 
moved, and work on the designs for the 
lock gates and sluiceways is advancing 
steadily. New borings have been made 
also in the vicinity of the Pedro Miguel 
locks and dams, and the excavation on 
the site of the lock there is proceed- 
ing rapidly——Representative Tawney, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, with eleven other mem- 
bers of the committee, sailed for the Isth- 
mus on the 31st ult., and will remain 
there for nine days. Mr. Tawney says 
that at the current rate of excavation, the 
canal ought to be finished by January Ist, 
1914, but he grants a margin of one year 
more. - 


itis aie Unexpected action was 
Trest Profacts taken by the Govern- 

ment on the 21st ult. un- 
der the Sherman Anti-Trust law. By 
order of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and at the instance of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the collector of customs at Norfolk, 
Va., seized 8,750,000 cigarets (valued 
at $7,172), which were in transit from 
Petersburg, Va., and Durham, N. C., to 
New York and foreign countries. The 
charge is, in brief, that the cigarets are 
the property of an unlawful combination, 
being the property of the Tobacco Trust, 
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? 
which the Government is prosecuting, or 
being owned under a contract between 
this Trust and the British tobacco com- 
panies for the suppression of competition 
by an allotment of the world’s markets. 
Section 6 of the Sherman act is as fol- 
lows: 

“Any property owned under any contract 
or by any combination, or pursuant to any 
conspiracy (and being the subject thereof), 
mentioned in Section 1 of this act, and being 
in the course of transportation from one State 
to another, or to a foreign country, shall be 
forfeited to the United States, and may be 
seized and condemned by like proceedings as 
those provided by law for the forfeiture, seiz- 
ure and condemnation of property imported 
into the United States contrary to law.” 
This section has never been enforced, 
and it has not been past upon by the 
courts. In a published statement, the 
Department of Justice says: 

“This is a proceeding in rem; that is to 

Say, against the property itself, and not 
against any individuals. If the owners of 
the property want to make defense, they must 
come into court and claim the property, and 
file their written pleadings denying the charges 
set out in the information, and showing that 
the unlawful combination in restraint of trade 
charged in the information does not in fact 
exist.” 
It is said that the Department desires a 
final decision from the Supreme Court at 
the earliest possible date, intending, if the 
section be sustained, to make many other 
seizures of Trust goods in transit. 


M 
Controversies Trouble, on two, Indian 
With Indians 125+ week. A small band 
of renegades of the Navajo tribe, under 
the leadership of Chief Beylillie, was 
threatening the lives and property of 
white settlers. Soldiers were sent on the 
22d ult., and on the 28th they were at- 
tacked by the renegades. Three of the 
latter were killed, and eleven (Bylillie in- 
cluded) taken into custody. Bylillie was 
disliked and. feared by a great majority 
of the Navajos, who remain peaceful. 
The other disturbance occurred on the 
Cheyenne River reservation of the Sioux, 
to which the White River Utes, about 
370 in number, went some time ago from 
their own reservation in Utah. Being 
unprogressive and lazy, they were dis- 
satisfied with their allotments in several- 
ty. They quarreled with the agent, 
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Major Dowtis, at their new home, and 
he asked for troops as a precaution, as 
they had voted in council not to obey his 
orders. Captain C. P. Johnson, com- 
mander of the troops, sought to placate 
them, and his report to Washington, in 
which he practically defended the In- 
dians, was regarded as a hostile criticism 
of the agent, the Indian Bureau, and the 
Bureau’s policy. The Indians’ rations 
had been reduced one-half. He advised 
that they be fed.. They objected to hav- 
ing their children sent to a boarding 
school eighty miles away. He recom- 


mended that the children be kept near . 


them. Commissioner Leupp shows, how- 
ever, that these Indians have contemptu- 
ously rejected two offers, from railroads, 
of work at $2 a day. If they will not 
work, he says, they should go hungry: 
“Johnson proceeds on the theory that the 
way to handle troublesome Indians is to set 
them off and feed them. That is not the 
Indian Office theory. This office believes in 
applying the same rule to the Indians that 
is applied to poor and ignorant men of any 
race. We believe in finding work for them, 
and then in permitting them to go hungry 
if they will not accept the opportunity to 
make a living. These Utes contemptuously 
declined- to work, saying that the Government 
would take care of them. I am perfectly 
willing to stand responsible for all the advice 
I have given in the matter, which has been 
that we should treat the Indians kindly, but 
insist that they shall cease to be paupers when 
there is work at which they can earn good 
wages practically at their own doors.” 
The subject was thoroly discussed at the 
White House on the Ist, and the Com- 
missioner was sustained. Further oppor- 
tunities to work will be given to these 
Indians, and if they still refuse to work 
they will be left to their own resources. 


& 
. During the past 
Py nll week there have 
been general mu- 
nicipal elections in England, with the 
result that the Conservatives have gained 
greatly and the Liberals have lost. But 
this by no means shows that the senti- 
ment of the people has become Conserva- 
tive. Hitherto the various progressive 
elements have been united in the Liberal 
ranks under one banner, but now the 
Socialists and the Laborites have, at 
least for local elections, separated and 
set up their own tickets. The Laborites 
had already in part seceded from Radi- 
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calism in the last Parliamentary election, 
but now we have a very vigorous Social- 
ist propaganda. Says a writer: 
“So-called non-political organizations have 
been formed everywhere. There are scores 
of these in London alone with a membership 
of from 700 to 2,000 each which. did not 
exist a year ago. The leaders ignore or re- 
pudiate the mistakes of municipal ownership 
which caused the overwhelming defeat of the 
progressive party in London and other cities 
last spring. Those mistakes were accounted 
for by saying that they were made by ama- 
teur or unpractical imitators of real socialist 
principles. The doctrine of the new agitators 
is the simon pure article, which they easily 
induce the half educated classes to believe 
will bring the social and political millennium. 
“They nominated candidates for the first 
time in England in the local campaign which 
was closed yesterday. The wonder is that 
they elected anybody, for certainly they did 
not expect to do so. They sstunily captured 
six seats in various places. They succeeded, 
besides, in changing the whole complexion of 
the municipal bodies. They split in halves 
the anti-Unionist vote of the country. e 
result was a great Unionist triumph, although 
the successful Unionist candidates in most 
cases received considerably short of a majority 
of the votes cast. The emptiness of the 
Unionist success thus becomes apparent.” 


at 

. Herr Harden, editor of 
Conn ean the Socialist. journal, 

Zukunft, has been ac- 
quitted of the charge of libel brought 
against him by General Count Kuno 
Moltke, amid the frantic cheers of the 
Berlin populace. The charges made by 
Harden rather implied than asserted vile 
orgies in which high members in the non- 
official camarilla which surrounds the 
Emperor William were involved, and it 
was declared that their political influence 
was badly affecting the conduct of the 
Empire. The resignation by Prince 
Frederick Henry of Prussia, the eldest 
son of the late Prince Albrecht of Prus- 
sia, and his sudden departure for Egypt, 
in conjunction with the suicide of several 
young officers, were the talk of the 
Guards’ messes at Potsdam last autumn 
and constituted the first signs of the com- 
ing storm. One day several officers were 
discussing these incidents when one of 
their number drew attention to various 
articles in the Zukunft which seemed to © 
indicate that scandals similar to those 
suspected in military circles were also 
rampant in other high quarters. This 
conversation came to the ears of the 
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Crown Prince, who thereupon asked to 
be shown the incriminating articles in the 
Zukunft. After perusing the articles in 
question his Imperial Highness request- 
ed General Count Hiilsen-Haeseler, Chief 
of the Emperor’s Military Cabinet, to re- 
port the affair to His Majesty. To this 
proposal Count MHiilsen-Haeseler de- 
murred, on the ground that Prince Philip 
Eulenburg, the personage chiefly incrim- 
inated by the articles, was not an officer. 
The Crown Prince promptly took the 
matter into his own hands and drew the 
Emperor’s attention to the scandalous 
stories and suggestions which were be- 
ing circulated in conversation and in the 
press. The result of his Imperial High- 
ness’s intervention, which took place in 
the early part of last spring, was the re- 
tirement of General Count William 
Hohenau from his appointment as aide- 
de-camp to the Emperor, the resignation 
by General Count Kuno Moltke of his 
post as commandant of the Berlin gar- 
rison, and the loss of the Imperial favor 
by Prince Philip Eulenburg, sometime 
German Ambassador in Vienna and an 
intimate personal friend and political con- 
fidant of the Emperor. In addition a 
French diplomatist, who was also alleged 
to have belonged to the mystic inner cir- 
cle which gathered round Prince Philip 
Eulenburg, at Liebenberg Castle, with- 
drew from the capital when the catas- 
trophe became imminent. General Count 
Moltke, after a fruitless attempt to in- 
duce Herr Harden to accept a challenge 
to a duel, instituted the legal proceedings. 
Both the Public Prosecutor and the 
Prussian Minister of Justice declined to 
proceed against Herr Harden, and the 
action was brought by Count Moltke 
himself as a private plaintiff. Herr Har- 
den’s standpoint is expressed in the fol- 
lowing sentence: 


“Notwithstanding considerations of personal 
feeling, it may on occasion become a political 
duty to point out that proofs are extant of 
the reaction upon affairs in general of an 
abnormal, if platonic, friendship between men; 
after conscientious examination of authentic 
documents I have no reason to doubt its ex- 
istence and its tendency to encroach upon the 
political sphere.” 


A multitude of witnesses were called and 
the trial was cut short on the ground that 
it was not to the public welfare to have 
so many witnesses testify. The Em- 
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peror, whose family have always been 
strictly moral, has been greatly mortified 
by these disclosures, and Count Moltke 
has threatened suicide. 


ot 


is Sees Aimee On neither side 


does there appear 
to be much enthu- 
siasm over the final agreement for ten 
years between the two elements in the 
Austrian Empire, but it is accepted as a 
necessity, after the long interval since the 
ending of the former Ausgleich. The 
details of the treaty have to do with six 
or eight pressing matters, most of which, 
however, have little interest outside the 
two States. They concern certain rail- 
ways, especially those which link, or will 
link, Dalmatia with Austria. The treaty 
provides for the appointment of a Court 
of Arbitration, with four Austrian and 
four Hungarian members, who are to 
elect a ninth member as chairman. It 
fixes—this being for the moment the 
most important point of any—the con- 
tribution of Hungary to the joint ex- 
penses of War, Finance and Foreign 
Affairs; the said contribution being 
raised from 34.4 to 36.4 per cent. It is 
safe to assume that this change would not 
have been made, in elaborate negotiations 
which have lasted more than a year, un- 
less its justice had been demonstrated so 
completely as to convince even such an 
Independent as M. Kossuth. But the 
Hungarian newspapers are attacking him 
fiercely, for a man who consents to such 
a fresh tax has obviously “sold his coun- 
try.” The sudden and amazing change 
in the constitutional balance of Austria, 
which took place when universal suffrage 
was granted almost without warning, has 
stimulated the demand for a similar 
change in Hungary. Demonstrations in 
favor of the like extension of the fran- 
chise took place as much as two years 
ago; but the anti-Austrian agitation took 
up for a time the energies of the country, 
and nothing has been done. But already 
the workmen are beginning to move 
again. They have been demonstrating in 
Budapest ; their spokesman, M. Mezoffy, 
has been interpellating the Government, 
tho the Independence party protested ; 
and, finally, Count Julius Andrassy, Min- 
ister of the Interior, has declared that the 















Franchise Reform Bill will be laid be- 
fore the House very shortly. If its pro- 
visions fall short of universal suffrage, it 
will be out of harmony with Austria, and, 
if it grants the full suffrage, it will raise 
in a definite form that dangerous ques- 
tion, whether a democratic franchise is 
consistent with Magyar supremacy. _ It 
is easy to see that to open that question 
may be to stir the passions of the whole 
heterogeneous population of the Hun- 
garian kingdom in a formidable way. 


J 


.. Ihe general result of the elec- 
Re Se tion for the Russian Duma is 
now known, as 395 out of the 
442 districts have selected members, and 
the second election wiil not materially 
change the result: Under the new law 
imposed by Stolypin the owners of land 
have the right to elect most of the mem- 
bers, while the peasants have almost no 
chance. Thus we have Monarchists and 
other Rightists, 189; Moderates, includ- 
ing Octobrists, 113 ; Constitutional Dem- 
ocrats, 33; Leftists (Radicals), 24. 
Feodor Golovin, Constitutional Demo- 
crat, of Moscow, who was President of 
the last Duma, has been re-eleeted, but it 
is seen that he has few to follow him. 
Of course this result does not represent 
the people, and the policy of repression 
goes on, filling the prisons, while the as- 
sassinations are numerous but are not re- 
ported. . While the Government has the 
majority, and Stolypin is thus justified, 
by the apparent success, it is by no means 
sure that the Dima, in which there are 
so many Octobrists, will accept either 
autocracy or bureaucracy on the old lines. 
The struggle will come when it is pro- 
posed to ask the Duma to consent to the 
borrowing of some $800,000,000, a ter- 
rible new burden on a people already 
overwhelmed with taxes. This new loan 
will have to be based on the imperial 
lands, which are just those which the peo- 
ple are demanding for themselves, but 
which will be finally iost to them if the 
proposed terms of the loan are accepted. 

ss 

A petition signed by 
many prominent British 
authors has been sent to 
the Premier asking that the office of a 
Censor of Plays be abolished. Among 


Duma * 


Minor Foreign 
Items 
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the signers are James M. Barrie, W. S. 
Gilbert, Thomas Hardy, Anthony Hope, 
Henry James, Maarten Maartens, George 
Meredith, Bernard Shaw and A. C. 
Swinburne. It is noticed that the the- 
atrical managers’ names are absent, and 
it is claimed that they favor the retention 
of the office. The consecration of a 
church in the village of Czemova, Hun- 
gary, was on October 27th the occasion 
of a tragedy. The Slovak priest had been 
convicted for political offenses, and the 
people were so strongly in his favor that 
they resisted the advent of a neighboring 
priest who had been called in to officiate. 
They resisted his entry into the church 
and attacked the soldiers who were pro- 
tecting him, till the soldiers fired on 
the crowd, killing sixteen of them and 
wounding many more. There has 
been an unsuccessful attempt at a mutiny 
among Russian soldiers and sailors at 
Vladivostok. On Tuesday of last. week 
a battalion of sappers attacked the bar- 
racks with rifle fire, but the occupants 
turned their guns on the assailants and 
scattered them. It would appear that a 
concerted attempt was made at a mu- 
tinous outbreak, for the next day the 
crew of a torpedo - boat destroyer mu- 
tinied, raised the red flag, steamed out of 
the port and bombarded the town and 
the troops: Four vessels promptly 
turned their guns on the boat and it was 
riddled and driven ashore, and all but 
two or three of its crew were killed —— 
One of the most appalling disasters ever 
known is reported from the town of 
Karatagh, in Bokhara. There had been 
a fearful earthquake, and the people of 
the city, estimated at from 5,000 to 15,- 
ooo, had fled to the plain, but had re- 
turned when the shock seemed to be 
over. But suddenly at night the moun- 
tain which overhung the town fell down 
into the narrow valley, overwhelming the 
whole town and all its people. One re- 
port says that only the Governor and his 
wife were saved, but this is denied. 
There is even yet, owing to distance 
from communication, doubt as to the 
cause of the disaster, some believing that 
it was due to the outbreak of a supposed 
extinct volcano. Karatagh is one hun- 
dred miles southeast of Samarkand, in 
Russian Turkestan. The earthquake 
shocks were recognized on October 27th 
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at Washington and in London.——Gen- 
eral Maximoffsky, director of the Depart- 
ment of Prisons for the Ministry of the 
Interior, was shot last week by a young 
woman, who was immediately arrested. 
The act was done by order of a section of 
the Social Revolutionists, and she intend- 
ed to blow up the whole building where 
the secret police have their headquarters, 
but was prevented. An attempt was also 
made to assassinate the vice-governor of 
the political prison at Viborg, but this 
was a failure. 
a 
A Russian is stated that the Russian 
I Minister of Finance, and 
the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs have been visiting Paris for the 
purpose of negotiating an enormous loan 
of $750,000,000, with an additional im- 
mediate subsidiary loan of $50,000,000. 
It would not be natural to expect that 
Premier Clemenceau would encourage 
so enormous a loan, especially consider- 
ing the low state of Russian finances 
and the impoverished condition of the 
country. As editor of L’Européen, M. 
Clemenceau was strongly opposed to the 
oppressive measures of the Russian 
Government, and declared that it was 
supported only by foreign gold. M. 
Clemenceau reminded his Russian vis- 
itors that Russia already owes $2,500,- 
000,000, mostly to French investors, and 
anything further must have the full en- 
dorsement of the Duma. The Russian 
Ministeg, of Finance replied that such 
sanction would certainly be secured; or, 
if the Duma should prove refractory, it 
would be dissolved, and a new constitu- 
tion proclaimed with such conditions 
that the Crown should have the power 
to negotiate foreign loans. In that case 
the Czar would give his own guarantees 
based on crown lands, But it is these 
public lands which the country people 
are demanding for themselves, and any 
such loan would put an end to their 
hopes and would require burdensome 
leases of the land. M. Clemenceau will 
approve of the monster loan only on 
condition that the Duma approves, but 
that is quite unlikely, even with the new 
Duma, which is so much more conserva- 
tive than the last, being elected mainly 
by the officials and men of wealth. The 
French Premier will not think it his 
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duty to interfere with any loans which 
the French bankers may make on their 
own responsibility on the security of the 
million square miles of crown lands, 
the mines or the railroads. 
Ss 
‘- There is good reason 
Japanese Affairs to hope that the diffi- 
culty between Canada 
and Japan, caused by the riot at Van- 
couver, is, or will be, settled. Premier 
Laurier sent a despatch to the British 
Ambassador at Tokyo regretting the 
occurrences at Vancouver, and has re- 
ceived a peaceable reply. The Japanese 
Emperor says he has received the mes- 
sage with the greatest gratification, and 
notes with much satisfaction the ear- 
nest intention of the Government of 
Canada to promote the cordial and 
friendly relations which exist be- 
tween the British Empire and Japan. 
—wWhen a British Government goes 
out of power its last act is to give 
honors to its friends. Japan follows 
Great Britain and England in establish- 
ing a system of hereditary nobility, and 
it gives honors for very various merits. 
On September 21st patents of nobility 
and decorating were gazetted for a very 
large number of persons, chiefly for ser- 
vice in the late war with Russia. The 
order of rank is as follows: First, the 
Imperial Princes and 15 other Princes; 
Marquises, 39; Counts, 99; Viscounts, 
377; Barons, 377; a total of 907. Those 
just created are Marquis Ito, Marshal 
Marquis Oyama and Marshal Marquis 
Yamagata, who is President of the 
Privy Council. Of the so-called Elder 
Statesmen, Counts Inouye and Matsu- 
kata have been created Marquises, as also 
the late Premier Count Katsura. Ad- 
mirals Ito Yumamoto and Togo have 
been made Counts, as also Generals 
Kuroki, Oku and Nogi, and also Baron 
Komura, Ambassador to Russia. Amer- 
icans may remember Baron Kaneko, 
who was so popular in America during 
the negotiations for the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth; he is made a Count. The dota- 
tions that go with Japanese honors are 
very modest. The regular grant is 50,- 
000 yen to a Prince, 40,000 to a Mar- 
quis, 30,000 to a Count, 20,000 to a Vis- 
count and 10,000 to a Baron. 
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time - honored custom of limiting 
absoltitely each President’s contin- 
uous period of service to two official 
terms, or eight years, is now in danger of 
interruption in favor of a longer tenure. 
And yet there was more legitimate rea- 
son for that longer tenure when our 
Federal Constitution was first adopted 
than there is. today. For at the outset 
most of our political leaders looked with 
distrust upon an authority so compre- 


| T need not surprise us to find that the 


hensive which should change hands fre- . 


quently. State pride, State sovereignty 
and State independence had predomi- 
nated, and our people yielded with obvi- 
ous reluctance to a general government 
of threefold specific powers only when 
it became manifest that the sort of 
amphictyonic league symbolized in our 
Continental Congress could no longer 
hold this Union together. No common 
executive authority over the “Old Thir- 
teen” had hitherto been exerted except 
that of the British king. Our people 
were not thought qualified to select peri- 
odically a new ruler to guide them out 
of so vast and varied a population in 
rival States; and hence the convention 
not only meant by its electoral college 
plan to have a conclave of distinguished 
citizens make the choice for the people, 
but they left the right to re-elect a Presi- 
dent entirely open, thereby avoiding, as 
they hoped, the turmoil and popular dis- 
turbance likely to arise from frequent 
candidacies. Most of our leaders were 
indisposed to look far ahead with the 
new experiment. The first President was 
sure to be our chief of men in peace and 
war, and with such an exemplar, worthy 
of being ranked among the greatest of 
earth’s potentates, the new government 
would start out under high auspices. 

_ Had Washington so permitted, there 
is little doubt that he would have been 
re-elected President as long as he lived; 
but he was too sincere an American and 
too strongly a friend of republican insti- 





. 


tutions to consent to anything of the 
kind. He himself set and established the 
precedent of ‘retiring positively from of- 
fice after serving for two terms, and thus 
making way for any successor agreeable 
to the people. His notable example was 
followed by every President of the 
United States, whether of one political 
party or another or of no party at all; 
and without a single interruption that 
custom has come down to us. Jefferson 
had been one of those who criticised the 
Constitution as framed in 1787; he would 
have wished an amendment, so as to give 
to each President a fairly long term, 
such as seven years, with no right of re- 
election at all; but on experience his 
mind settled down to the approval of 
Washington’s rule as the best one, 
namely, to allow eight years as the final 
limit, with an appeal midway to public 
opinion as to whether such an extension 
should be permitted. Early opinion and 
practice, therefore, came to approve an 
eight years’ incumbency for every Presi- 
dent of whom the people should approve, 
upon a reference to the polls after a first 
trial, but to make that reference or re- 
submission, at all events, only once. 
Down to 1840, in fact, such a theory 
prevailed without interruption or change. 
Not a single President was chosen for a 
first term who did not, with at least the 
acquiescence of his own party, become a 
recognized candidate, before the people 
and the electoral colleges, for a second 
term’s continuance in office, but for no 
more. Upon such submission to the peo- 
ple both of the Adamses failed of a re- 
election ; nevertheless, each had accepted 
the contest. Van Buren in 1840 was 
similarly the standard bearer of his 
party, but he, too, was borne down in de- 
feat. And the chief reason of this was 
that he was looked upon as continuing in 
his person the plans and purposes of his 
predecessor, Andrew Jackson; and that 
Jackson dynasty, with its party intol- 
erance and despotism, its contempt for 
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Congressional opinion, its blind on- 
slaught upon corporations and corporate 
capital, and its inevitable tendency to 
breed quarrels everywhere and to foster 
class jealousy, became intolerable to the 
vast majority of our people by the time 
that financial disaster had followed in 
the wake of an over-confident prosperity 
with which the warrior administration 
had been too meddlesome. In 18 40, 
then, the people, by an overwhelming 
vote, chose Harrison to the Presidential 
chair, thereby condemning with no un- 
certain acclaim all perpetuation of execu- 
tive power, by party means and disci- 
pline, thru more than the customary 
number of years. 

Harrison, in that memorable cam- 
paign, pledged himself to serve, if elect- 
ed, for one term only; and this was 
meant to offset “King Andrew’s” effort 
to perpetuate his despotic rule thru party 
successors who would submit to his iron 
will. And thus, too, Harrison reassured 
Clay and Webster of his own party, both 
of whom supported him at the present 
time, tho each aspired to the candidacy 
and thought his own claims stronger. 
Harrison’s early death forbade all test of 
his promise, but from that time forward, 
for twenty years or more, no President 
of either party was put forward by the 
party convention to stand for a second 
term. Whether it were chance or design 
that dictated such a course, the single- 
term idea became most acceptable to our 
people. But now followed the bloody con- 
flict of 1861; and while Jefferson Davis 
guided the cause of the Southern Con- 
federacy to its close under a constitution 
which recalled the old preference for a 
fairly long Presidential term, which 
should be the only one, Abraham Lin- 
coln, in order that his tremendous task 
might be safely completed, desired and 
obtained a re-election from the Union 
part of our people ; for, to use his own 
homely metaphor, it was not well to ‘ ‘try 
to swap horses while crossing a stream.” 
His sécond condidacy afforded, in fact, 
the best logical means of sustaining the 
policy of restoring the supremacy of this 
Governmeht.while incidentally destroy- 
ing slavery. © Posterity rejoices heartily 
that Lincoln gained a second term. while 
lamenting that death denied him the op- 
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portunity of crowning a national triumph 
with wise moderation. 

Grant, as the military savior of the 
Union, was next chosen President for a 
first tefm, and the public gratitude, in 
spite of all errors, secured him a second. 
But the party and set of men that sus- 
tained |him grew arrogant; and, largely 
from selfish ambition or a belief that the 
people} could not be intrusted with their 
own igstitutions, some of his partisans 
ffort to put him forward for a 

Grant’s own grim reticence 
and his\soldierly methods of compulsion 
the impression that he him- 
self favored.the sinister idea, and it’ was 
predicted of this “smoky Cesar” that he 
would never leave the White House un- 
til he was carried feet foremost. But the 
effort, such as it was, did not even avail 
to carry a third-term nomination thru 





‘the Republican convention, and so alarm- 


ing had meanwhile been the abuse of 
compulsory rule and the pride of party 
domination that, as if to assert their own 
rightful rule in affairs, the people of all 
sections, by a rightful majority, com- 
bined to place Tilden, the opposition can- 
didate, in the White House as Grant’s 
successor. Or so, at least, did it seem 
in November; 1876, when the returns 
came in and our presses figured the re- 
sult. It was a close election, to be sure, 
and it turned upon permitting opinion in 
some Southern States, still under the 
heel of military reconstruction, to be al- 
lowed its genuine expression. - But this 
Grant’s retiring administration would 
not concede; and by the time that an ex- 
piring Congress reassembled for a final 
session things ripened for another civil 
war, and only the adoption of an elec- 
toral commission scheme saved us from 
anarchy over the title to a Presidential 
succession. That bulldog grip which 
had won for the Union army an entrance 
into Richmond kept still the citadel of 
national strength for the Republican 
party. Grant gained no third term, and 
yet there was no surrender to the Demo- 
crats. 

Hence, however, came about a tacit 
compromise. The Republican party in 


power still retained the national adminis- 
tration with its patronage, but recon- 
struction ceased at the South, and States * 
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once disloyal regained henceforth their 
autonomy in local concerns. And thus 
it continued, with something of the old 
peaceful relation and yet something of a 
menace, until the first election of Cleve- 
land restored this Government fully to 
its pristine condition as one which either 
of two great opposing parties of the na- 
tion might be trusted to administer. 
Cleveland, we well remember, stood for 
a second term; and, more than this, be- 
ing defeated, he ran a third time, and 
made the record, unparalleled before or 
since, of serving as President for a sec- 
ond term, after one term’s intermission. 
Since then McKinley has been nomi- 
nated and elected for a second term, and 
so, too, has it been with Roosevelt; yet 
few Republican Presidents have been so 
honored, nor has anything appeared in 
recent times of that unanimity of senti- 
ment such as accorded to every Presi- 
dent once chosen a chance to go before 
the people to take their sense as to 
whether he should continue to administer 
for a full eight years’ period. 

Many are now urging that, in disre- 
gard of past practice, our people give to 
Theodore Roosevelt the unexampled 
honor of a third term in the Presidency. 


He himself has given his solemn pledge 
not to be a candidate again, and I doubt 
not he has been sincere in doing so. I 
further believe he will adhere to his 
pledge, regardless of all pressure. _But 
suppose he should successfully run the 
gauntlet of the Republican convention 
next summer and gain the party nomina- 
tion, there will still remain the ordeal of 
November; and if he has,an opponent 
who can well unite the opposition 
strength, an anti-third-term argument, 
when properly presented, ought to con- 
vince at the polls. Even with all this 
overcome and Roosevelt re-elected for a 
third term, in defiance of precedent, his 
new administration, conducted under 
such circumstances, would be clouded by 
the imputation of undue ambition, self- 
ishness and broken faith; and its con- 
duct, thus handicapped, would be likely 
to drag him down rather than exalt him 
higher in history. The greatest evil of 
all, however, resulting from any such ex- 
periment would come upon the people 
themselves by permitting those in power 
to plan for unlimited continuance in su- 
preme office, thus opening a highroad to 
monarchy, and permanent mischief 
would result. 
Boston, Mass, 


Autumn 


BY CAROLINE E. MacGILL 


Ou, the wine o’ life, oh, the shine o’ life, 
And a song, for the year is true; 

Oh, the rhyme o’ life, oh, the chime o’ life, 
Sweet o’ life, that is all for you! 


Oh, the dream o’ life, oh, the cream o’ life, 
With the hope that is over all; 

Oh, the swing o’ life, oh, the ring o’ life, 
And the tang, when the crisp leaves fall. 


Rocxrorp, IL. 











Conquerors of the Road 


A Forecast of Automobilism for. 1908 
BY WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 


[Our readers remember some former articles in THe INDEPENDENT by Mr. Dix. Before 


he became the Secretary of the Mutual Life Insurance Company since its reorganization, he 
was the editor of Town and Country. Mr. Dix is the author of “The Face in the Giran- 
dole,” a romance of old furniture, and a novel, “The Lost Princess,” recently published. 
It is needless to add that Mr. Dix is the owner of an automobile.—Enrror.] 


pages of the magazines of five or six 

years ago the pictures of the auto- 
mobiles then sold will strikingly illus- 
trate the development since then of this 
modern sport. At that time the manu- 
facturers seemed to have an ambition to 
conceal the fact, so far as possible, that 
their vehicles were machines. They 
made buggies and surreys with the en- 
gines hidden away beneath the seats and 
the flooring, and a new topic was given 
to the joke writers and cartoonists—that 
of the motorist lying on his back in the 
dusty or muddy road, tinkering awk- 
wardly at the almost inaccessible inner 
parts above him. The world still re- 
garded these vehicles as “horseless car- 
riages,” and it was several years after 
they came into use before the makers 
realized that they should forsake the de- 
signs of carriage manufacturers and 
treat the cars frankly as engines. 

Gradually, bicycle wheels and light 
bodies were discarded, the engines were 
taken from their ignominious position 
under the body and placed forward un- 
der a protecting bonnet, where they 
might be easily reached; the chassis be- 
came suitably heavy, and the modern 
motor car emerged triumphant as an en- 
gine of locomotion. Today it no longer 
sails under false colors; it looks the 
world in the face, an enfranchised motor 
car. 

I recently asked a woman who runs a 
motor runabout for shopping, calling or 
short pleasure drives about a suburban 
town how she managed to crank it, as 
she had no chauffeur. 

“T never crank it,” was her surprising 
reply. | 

“But surely you don’t leave the en- 
gine running while you are at the 
grocer’s or making a call?” I queried. 

“No,” she replied; “but I ask a 
grocery wagon boy or some man who is 
passing to do it, and they are always 
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one will look over the advertising 


most charmed to do it. Every man is in- 
terested in motor cars, and the joy of a 
grocer’s boy at being allowed to do some- 
thing to one is really amusing. I have 
the pleasant feeling that I am conferring 
a real favor in letting the passerby crank 
my car for me.” 

That remark sums up_ the present 
status of this delightful sport epigram- 
matically—“every man is interested in 
motor cars.” 

Just at this season the subject is of 
especial interest, because those who have 
bought cars last spring are comparing 
their summer experiences with others 
and deciding whether their purchase was 
a success or not, whether they: like mo- 
toring enough to keep on with it, whether 
or not it is too expensive, and whether 
they will keep their car another season 
or exchange it off for a new one of the 
same or another make. The people who, 
ten years ago, were flocking to bicycle 
shows are now absorbed in automobiles, 
just as perhaps, a few years hence, they 
will be excited over balloons and flying 
machines. . . 

Tho the new year is still two months 
off, there has already been one large au- 
tomobile show opened in New York—at 
the Grand Central Palace on October 
24th—and the 1908 models are largely in 
evidence. A forecast of next year’s de- 
signs can therefore already be drawn. 
The burning question of the day is, 
“What will the new year bring forth?” 
In a general way it may perhaps be said 
that the present tendency is toward a 
motor car that is a powerful, speedy en- 
gine, rather than toward a vehicle of 
luxury and comfort, and built for mod- 
erate gait. The speed mania is, unfortu- 
nately, the inspiration of the motor car 
of the near future. This does not mean 
that all the new cars show this influence, 
for in the 1908 models are delightful 
electric Victorias and coupés, with broad- 
cloth cushioned seats, luxurious exten- 
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sion top tonneau cars, with:soft, springy 
seats and princely limousine -bodies, up- 
holstered, fitted with soft rugs, cabinets 
for toilet articles, luncheon outfits, lug- 
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“sporty” or “racy” types. The» season 
just past produced a number of power- 
ful, high-speed runabouts, immensely 
strong cars, with seats for only two, with 


A PICTURESQUE BITIN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK, FAMILIAR TC MANHATTAN MOTORISTS. 


gage carriers, and every device for 
safety and comfort; but a notable feature 
of the recent exhibition was the prepon- 
derance of what might be termed 


engines rating from 22 to 50 or 60 horse 
power, capable of sustaining a speed 
over average roads of from 40 to 60 or 
70 miles an hour, and negotiating almost 
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HALTING BY THE WAYSIDE IN KOKOMO, IND. 


any hill at high speed. The next season 
will see more makes of this kind of car, 
even more exaggerated as to power and 


speed. And the new runabouts usually 
have a “rumble seat,’ a small seat for 
the chauffeur behind the two “owners’ 
seats.” 

There is an entirely new feature for 
next year which might be called the 
“double runabout.” This is a car which, 
while seating four passengers, has no 
tonneau. The four seats are all small, 
with scarcely any back or sides ; there are 
no. side doors for the rear seats and no 
top. The immense bonnet in front 
shields a four or six cylinder engine of 
enormous horse power, and the cost 
ranges. up to four and five thousand dol- 
lars. Tt is frankly and exclusively a rac- 
ing machine, not a luxurious vehicle, 
where those on the back seat may recline 
comfortably upon high - backed seats, 
protected from dust and the weather, but 
a sporting car, where one can only im- 
agine the occupants, with nervous and 
strained faces, leaning restlessly forward 
and rushing along the roadway at a re- 
morseless clip. 


This seems to be the distinct feature 
of the sport as it will be largely prac- 
ticed during the coming ‘season. The 
newspapers may daily recount horrible 
accidents to automobilists, rural sheriffs 
may enrich their town coffers with fines, 
chauffeurs may be sent to jail-and the 
entire countryside may be ménaced by 
this new phase of American neurasthenia, 
but still they increase and multiply, those 
speed- -infected motorists and these men- 
acing engines of the road. 

Every ‘phase of motoring has been dis- 
cussed so thoroly, both verbally and in 
print, that it would be superfluous to 
speak of how deeply it has become a part 
of our present-day social life. The city 
streets, the avenues of suburban, residen- 
tial towns, and the country roads tell the 
story more effectively than the pen, and 
the expression “The automobile has come 
to” stay” is as trite as one of Gellett Bur- 
gess’s bromidical quotations. The throngs 
of cars of every description upon Fifth 
avenue, the theater "buses at night, the 
endless procession of automobiles faring 
out into the country of a week-end, the 
industrious little electrics, all are eloquent 
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of the hold the sport has taken upon the 
popular fancy. Sport? It is more than 
that, this automobilism ; it is as necessary 
as the telephone and the typewriter. The 
question is, What is its logical develop- 
ment tobe? That is a difficult question 
to answer. But what its logical develop- 
ment should be is quite as interesting. 

It is to be hoped that we American 
motorists will soon realize that we are 
going a little to extremes. The real pleas- 
ure of motoring is not in trying to run 
from the White Mountains to New York 
in one day, or not in operating a car that 
is made for great speed at the expense 
of comfort. Let us hope that the pendu- 
lum will swing back a little and that the 
public will want cars of sufficient power 
to travel quickly and to negotiate hills 
sturdily, but which will be comfortable, 
which will be true pleasure vehicles. Let 
us hope that improvements will be made 
in tires and in cranking, so that one is 
not in constant danger of becoming sud- 
denly helpless upon the road, a condition 
only to be remedied by long and labori- 
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ous work removing the heavy shoe and 
replacing the inner tube. It seems strange 
that, in spite of owr boasted mechanical 
skill, the most vulnerable”part.of,the car 


. is in the most exposed position. And the 


starting of the gas engine by a frantic, 
convulsive wrestling match with the 
crank is certairily an unpleasant detail for 
which some device should be produced. 
Also, the present tendency of automobile 
manufacture seems to be toward larger 
and more expensive cars, and the needs 
of the poor man or the man of moderate 
means are being somewhat overlooked. 
An inexpensive car to buy, which, be- 
cause of its strength and its enduring 
qualities, will also be inexpensive to main- 
tain, a car which a man’s family may en- 
joy during the day while he is earning 
his wage—a practical little pony cart of 
a machine, in short—is the crying need 
of modern automobiling. And it is safe 
to predict that American ingenuity and 
American common sense will, before very 
long, supply this need. 


New York City. 
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The eecieal Hague Conference 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 
1907, by Hayne Davis 


[Last week we began an exhaustive series of three articles on the work of the Second 





Peace Conference at The Hague by the only American except the official delegates who 


The International Court of Justice 

RANCE sent M. Leon Bourgeois as 
F her first delegate to both the First 

and Second Conferences. He act- 
ed as president of the “Commission on 
Arbitration” at both Conferences. This 
Commission evolved the Tribunal of 
1899, of which M. Bourgeois is a mem- 
ber. In the Second Conference this Com- 
mission had to pass primarily on all pro- 
posals for courts of justice and for 
treaties of arbitration. Perhaps M, Bour- 
geois’s position prevented his becoming 
an avowed advocate of any of the pro- 
posals mentioned in the chapter on “Pro- 
posals.”” Apparently he did not use his 
great and continually increasing influ- 
ence for any one of the proposals in pref- 
erence to the others. Early in the Con- 
ference, however, he did throw his whole 
force into a declaration for compulsory 
arbitration and a court for rendering 
judgments in such questions as were in- 
cluded in the treaties. He always used 
his position to conciliate the various ele- 
ments in the Conference, and to bring 
them, if possible, to an agreement upon 
both of these proposals as parts of one 
proposition. 

His initial declaration had great in- 
fluence in strengthening all who were 
advocating definite proposals on either of 
these lines, and his incessant efforts, sup- 
plemented by those of his French asso- 
ciates, contributed largely to the results. 
Bourgeois preferred to see the interna- 
tional jurists who are members of the 
“Tribunal of 1899,” constituted a sort of 
Judiciary Committee of that Tribunal, to 
serve the purpose of the new court which 
the Americans were proposing, and upon 
which they mainly concentrated their 
energies. 

In the early days of the discussion on 
the American plan for a court and a 
treaty of arbitration, Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein, the first delegate of Ger- 
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was present during the entire session. We shall conclude the series next week.-—Ep1Tor.] 


many, raised the discussion to a higher 
plane than was ever before possible by 
declaring that Germany would support 
the United States in both these pro- 
posals. His address constituted in itself 
one of the most important events of the 
Second Peace Conference. Indeed, it 
was an event in the progress of the world 
toward Law as a substitute for War. 

At the First Conference Germany op- 
posed obligatory arbitration, and when it 
seemed as if the Permanent Tribunal of 
Arbitration would be approved, Ger- 
many’s delegates were instructed from 
Berlin to oppose it. It pertains to others 
who know the inside facts to tell how 
this opposition was overcome. It was 
overcome, however, and the Permanent 
Tribunal of Arbitration issued out of the 
First Conference as its chief result. But 
the opposition of Germany, exerted at 
the very moment when success was 
about to crown the efforts of the pro- 
gressive members of the First Confer- 
ence, left a feeling among the delegates 
and thruout the world that Germany 
was not in sympathy with the cause of 
arbitration. This was the general opin- 
ion about Germany when the Second 
Conference opened. It disappeared like 
mist before the plain words of Baron 
Marschall, delivered with the ease and 
assurance properly belonging to the rep- 
resentative of a great Power. When 
Baron Marschall took his seat it was 
known at The Hague, if not thruout the 
world, that the cause of arbitration had 
swung into a higher and wider orbit. 

He made no effort to conceal the fact 
that Germany had opposed obligatory 
arbitration at the First Conference. On 
the contrary, he plainly stated the fact, 
and then declared that Germany’s opin- 
ion was now changed. Then obligatory 
arbitration seemed to Germany not ripe 
for discussion. Eight years have past; 
arbitration has been used during that 
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time; furthermore, Germany. has used 
the interval to study the question, and 
“as a result the German Government is 
today in favor of obligatory arbitration 
in principle.” Such were his plain words. 
Their significance will be missed unless 
it is borne in mind that during last win- 
ter a committee of competent persons sat 
regularly at Berlin, in order thoroly to 
weigh every proposal contained in the 
preliminary program proposed for the 
Conference by Russia. This, then, was 
not a personal or an unconsidered decla- 
ration. It was the deliberate voice of 
one of the greatest European Powers, on 
a question of the gravest concern to the 
people of all countries, and it placed 
Germany’s weight on the right side, the 
side of progress. 

In closing this memorable address, the 
first delegate of Germany said: 

“The most important reform is that indi- 
cated in the proposals of the United States 
and Russia, and which consists in giving to 
the Tribunal at The Hague, a really perma 
nent character . . . a really permanent 
court, composed of judges whose character 
and capacities will win for them universal con- 
fidence, wil exercise, as it were, an automatic 
attraction upon all kinds of juridical disputes. 
An institution of this kind will secure for 
arbitration a wider and more frequent use 
than any general obligatory clause qualified 
with reservations and restrictions. We are 
ready to use all our forces for collaboration 
with our associates to accomplish this task. 

“In continuing thus the work of 1899 the 
Second Peace Conference will justify the 
hope that its labors will contribute to the 
maintenance of peace, while we await the es- 
tablishment of the Empire of Law and the 
strengthening of the sentiment for internation- 
al justice.” 

With Germany’s face favorably turned 
toward an international judiciary, from 
which would flow a uniform stream of 
law binding upon the German nation, 
what might not the Conference accom- 
plish! 

England’s unreserved acceptance of 
the American proposal for the High 
Court of International Justice resulted 
in the general recognition of this pro- 
posal as the joint proposition of Amer- 
ica, England and Germany. 

Strange to say, tho Baron Marschall 
was everywhere applauded for what he 
had done, little or no attention was paid 
.to the British delegate, who had cast 
without reservation the entire influence 
ol Great Britain for the same proposals, 
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This was most noticeable in the Courier 
of Peace, the unofficial organ of the Con- 
ference. It is explicable only on the 
theory that this was expected of Eng- 
land, but came as a surprise, as an aston- 
ishment from Germany. 

Perhaps Baron Marschall’s individual- 
ity had something to do with the result. 
The first delegate of Germany was an 
unusual man. Tho immense in size, he 
carried himself with an ease that ap- 
proached grace. He was evidently mas- 
ter of himself and of the situation, and 
yet he attracted rather than repelled, as 
a result of the consciousness of control. 
Furthermore, his perfect command of the 
French language enabled him effectively 
and instantaneously to speak the word 
necessitated by the circumstances, in 
order to make his country’s position 
thoroly understood. He knew his posi-’ 
tion; was immovable in it or from it. 


‘And subsequent events proved that there 


was no power that could make him re- 
cede one step from or proceed one step 
beyond the limits which his own and his 
Government’s well considered opinion 
had placed around him. 

This became manifest when the details 
of the American proposition for selecting 
international judges, and of the various 
proposals for a treaty of arbitration, to 
be signed by all the Powers, were under 
discussion. The proposal for selecting 
the judges for the High Court of Inter- 
national Justice, as agreed to by the 
American, British and German delegates, 
gave to the few so-called great Powers 
the right to maintain one judge on this 
court all the time, leaving the small 
Powers to divide the remaining few 
judges among themselves. 

All the great Powers assented to this 
plan, and to the proposed system for 
enabling a court thus constituted to act 
as an integral part of our judicial ma- 
chinery. But the small Powers showed 
no disposition to vie with each other in 
assenting to this. There were some 
plausible reasons for their doing so. 
Their security depends upon the use of 
judges instead of generals, courts instead 
of “Big Sticks” by the great Powers. 
Here was a proposition whereby they, 
the great Powers, proposed to make a 
beginning in the building of a real sys- 
tem of international justice thru law in- 
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stead of war, and each great Power pro- 
posed to content itself with naming one 
out of fifteen judges, whereas under the 
existing system each of these Powers 
names all those to whom it entrusts its 
interests, be they generals, admirals, or 
the lowest subordinate officer of its 
armed forces. ; 

The German Empire was formed only 
a few decades ago, and it was the King 
of Bavaria who proposed that the Ger- 
man States be united into an Empire 
under the Kings of Prussia as hereditary 
Emperors of this federated Germany. 
The judges of the High Courts of Jus- 
tice in this Empire are appointed by the 
Emperor, who is Emperor because he is 
King of Prussia, the largest of the king- 
doms thus united to form this great Em- 
pire. It hardly seems surprising, there- 
fore, that the Germans at the Hague 
Conference should regard as very rea- 


sonable a proposition which gave Ger-' 


many a permanent right to appoint one 
judge on this High Court of Internation- 
al Justice, even tho this made it impos- 


sible for many smaller States to have the 


same right. On the other hand the 
Americans had reason to know from the 
history of our country that a very strong 
“States Rights” sentiment would be 
manifested by the smaller Powers. Our 
making this proposal must have been due 
to anxiety to win the great Powers to the 
general idea of this High Court of Jus- 
tice. 

Be this as it may, the states rights 
sentiment of the small Powers found in 
Barbosa, of Brazil, an able advocate, and 
this resulted in such a determined oppo- 
sition to the American-British-German 
plan for constituting the court, that the 
hope of getting it created by this Con- 
ference was almost dead. Then a small 
special committee was appointed to con- 
sider the constitution of this court. The 
committee consisted of a representative 
of all the Powers accorded a place of 
first importance in the plan as submitted, 
and of Barbosa, presumably as the rep- 


resentative of the other Powers, who 


were given inferior positions on the in- 
ternational bench. 

The Americans, being devoted to the 
idea of such a court and not being afraid 
to trust the elective principle, resorted 
to in all their national affairs from the 
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least to the greatest, found little difficulty 
in getting their consent to an equal voice 
for every nation in the selection of all 
the judges. Barbosa, of Brazil, was will- 
ing to abandon his demand for.a judge 
for each Power and to accept..an equal 
voice for each Power in the selection of 
all the judges. 

All the great Powers except France 
abandoned the Americans when they 
proposed to accept the principle of each 
State having an equal voice in the elec- 
tion of the judges. France is the only 
one among them that has accepted the 
elective principle and absolutely rejected 
the hereditary claim, for the conduct of 
the national affairs. There seems to be 
enough significance in this fact, to make 
it worthy of careful consideration. 

Thus the constitution of such a High 
Court of International Justice proved to 
be an impossibility at the Second Peace 
Conference. But was no progress made 
toward the creation of such a court? 
Great progress was made in that direc- 
tion. It is impossible to weigh the in- 
visible but real value which came from 
this discussion. All the Powers, great 
and small, have entertained the idea of 
a High Court of International Justice. 
They have gotten their consent to have 
such a court exercise a jurisdiction 
superior to their highest national courts, 
and become the fountain head of a stream 
of international principles which they 
wil! consider themselves bound to obey 
as the law of nations made in a manner 
authorized by them. Some method sat- 
isfactory to all concerned, for finding the 
persons most worthy to act as judges on 
such a court, can certainly be discovered, 
and the establishment and use of this in- 
stitution will result in a better adminis- 
tration of justice than can be possible 
thru the agency of armed forces. The 
day when this will be done will probably 
not seem distant if we duly consider the 
fact that the United States is only a lit- 
tle more than one hundred years old. A 
decade now can be expected to produce 
results corresponding to those of half or 
even whole centuries in the past. 

Obligatory Arbitration. 


Interwoven with the question of a 
High Court of International Justice was - 
the question of obligatory arbitration. 
The French constantly exercised their in- 
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fluence to keep the two subjects together, 
and to all appearances they esteemed 
progress in obligatory arbitration as 
more important than changes in the In- 
ternational Court. The fact that the 
three chief delegates of France at the 
First Peace Conference were her three 
chief delegates at the Second, and that 
these three men are members of the 
Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration 
created by the First Conference indi- 
cates that France has a very good opin- 
ion of the “Tribunal of 1899.” No other 
country has placed on that tribunal three 
persons who were considered by its pres- 
ent Government as worthy of represent- 
ing it at the Second Conference. No 
other country sent to the Second Confer- 
ence three men who had acted as its rep- 
resentatives at the First. Furthermore, 
these three Frenchmen are all men of the 
first importance, in individual worth, in 
the knowledge of this fact among their 
own countrymen, and in other countries. 
Perhaps no Frenchman in the political 
world today occupies a position of such 
importance and influence as M. Leon 
Bourgeois. Some evidence of this is 
found in the fact that the delegation of 
which he was made chairman came to 
the Second Conference absolutely free to 
act as seemed to it proper, on all ques- 
tions, without referring them to the For- 
eign Office at Paris. Then, too, Bour- 
geois is not seeking the Presidency. of 
France, but the Presidency is seeking 
him. 

At a critical moment in the First Con- 
ference it was Bourgeois who saved the 
situation by a quick and irresistible flash 
of truth, spoken as only the inspiration 
of such a moment makes possible. 

The Germans had received instruc- 
tions from Berlin compelling them to be- 
come an obstacle to further progress in 
the creation of “The Tribunal of 1899.” 
A German delegate drew a picture of 
Germany carrying without effort all her 
burdens of taxation, both for administra- 
tion of law and preparation for war, and 
giving this as a reason against the cry 
for something different from what then 
was. Then Bourgeois’s time had come. 
He spoke of a France who could also 
bear the burdens of the existing system 
and with a free spirit. But he declared 
that the question which confronted the 
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delegates to that Conference was not the 
capacity of their particular country to 
maintain itself under the existing sys- 
tem, but how a state of national policies 
which increase the burdens of the world 
can be changed into one of concerted 
and helpful effort among the people of 
all countries in man’s warfare against the 
cruel servitude of matter. From that 
hour the spirit of the Conference was 
higher and its hope of fruition both 
brighter and more intense. 

Such a time came in the Second Con- 
ference. The various proposals for a 
treaty of obligatory arbitration had been 
submitted. The forces for and against 
both the Court of Justice and these 
treaties, had been drawing themselves 
into line. Some of the declarations o 
Baron Marschall’s memorable address 
had been obscured by the great light of 
his words about “The Empire of Law.” 
He had promised his co-operation, in 
taking steps toward this “Empire of 
Law,” by adhering to the reforms sug- 
gested in the American and Russian pro- 
posals. These proposals had proven 
unsatisfactory to the Conference. A 
general treaty of arbitration, to be signed 
by many or all the Powers, but going no 
further than the Anglo-French form, 
was America’s scheme for obligatory 
arbitration. _ Germany had gotten her 
consent to this treaty; indeed, a treaty 
between Germany and the United States 
drawn in this form was one of the nine 
negotiated by John Hay in 1903, and 
pigeon-holed by the President because 
he was unwilling to consult the Senate 
when the time should come to sign the 
“subsequent agreement,” whereby a par- 
ticular question would be acknowledged 
as properly falling within the terms of 
the treaty and therefore as suitable for 
settlement by arbitration. 

No country had considered it worth 
while to propose the Interparliamentary 
treaty, as adopted at London, for consid- 
eration by the Conference. And in its 
session at Berlin the German committee 
apparently had not studied this treaty. 
But now the American delegation had 
succeeded in securing the reversal of in- 
structions from Washington against con- 
sideration of the essence of this treaty, 
contained in the Portuguese and also to 
some extent in the British and Swiss 
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propositions, and were throwing their in- 
fluence for these more progressive plans. 
The Conference was moving rapidly on 
toward acceptance of the idea that cer- 
tain questions could be designated, at the 
time of the ratification of the treaty, and 
that questions of this kind would go au- 
tomatically to “The Tribunal of 1899,” 
or to other International Courts if such 
were created. 

Accepting this idea would have result- 
ed in defining an area in which arbitra- 
tion would immediately become obliga- 
tory between all Powers consenting to 
be subject to the International Courts in 
this area. It was proposed, further, that 
each Power could enlarge this area by 
designating additional classes of ques- 
tions as not reserved from the arbitration 
area, the treaty becoming operative in 
the newly - designated questions among 
the. Powers designating the same ques- 
tions as arbitrable. 

The German delegates had not con- 
sidered these ideas before they reached 
The Hague. They were all to be found 
in the records of the Interparliamentary 
Union, but these had been neglected by 
the governments. Its ideas found a way 
into the Conference, however, thru, in- 
dividual members, and thus the Confer- 
ence was confronted with continuing in 
the customary way for the strengthening 
of arbitration, namely, the conclusion of 
treaties by the governments in pairs, and 
opening a new way, namely, formulating 
a mondial tteaty, that is, one which all 
governments could sign. 

Confronted with this situation, the 
Germans decided to do their utmost to 
defeat this plan. An address made by 
Dr. Kreige, one of the German dele- 
gates, in the “Commission on Arbitra- 
tion,” brought the Conference to a crisis 
on this question. Then began. an attack 
upon Germany’s first delegate as insin- 
cere, as having played to the world’s gal- 
lery to win general approval when it was 
supposed that practical results could not 
be obtained, and of reversing its more 
progressive stand at the opening of the 
Conference in order to reshow the cloven 
foot put forward at the crisis of the First 
Conference. The versatile editor of The 
Courier published accusations and justi- 
fications of Baron Marschall, in which 
even some members of the Conference 
participated. 
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But the German first delegate was 
unmoved. He came out of commission 
meetings and full sessions of the Con- 
ference with his customary easy. genial. 
manner. Even his manner to the editor 
of The Courier seemed unchanged: 

Finally the movement of events 
brought him to his feet in the Commis- 
sion of Arbitration. He took a stand ab- 
solutely against the proposed method of 
defining an area, in which arbitration 
will be obligatory and automatic between 
all Powers accepting the same defined 
area. He insisted upon going in the cus- 
tomary way of treaties between the 
various Powers in pairs. He declared 
that a treaty which all or many are to 
sign must be limited and undesirable in 
its substance. He reasserted his devo- 
tion to the principle of obligatory arbi- 
tration. He warned the Conference 
against taking steps that might have to 
be retraced; and during the long period 
of .struggle which followed, he voted 
against every class of subjects (some 
twenty or more) which any Power pro- 
posed as suitable now for compulsory ar- 
bitration. 

In the state of the proposals on this 
point as they then stood, acceptance of 
Baron Marschall’s view would have 
meant failure to agree, at this Confer- 
ence, on this very important subject. In 
his address, the German first delegate 
had compared obligatory arbitration to 
fruit, and desired the Conference to join 
him in cultivating this fruit till it was 
ripe instead of trying to gather it green. 

When he resumed his seat, compulsory 
arbitration at the Second Conference was 
a lost cause unless some one could coun- 
teract the influence of the German declar- 
ation. Baron d’Estournelles de Constant 
had been secretary of the commission 
having this matter in hand. He had been 
practically out of sight at this Confer- 
ence, never having addressed the Confer- 
ence on any important questions. But he 
had never ceased to watch every move 
and to wait for, and, when possible, to 
make the opportunity to speak in private 
a word that was necessary to conciliate. 
to harmonize, to speed the wheels of 
progress. This silence had lasted a long 
time, and the pressure of self-restraint 
was great even before the German 
declaration was made. 

When Baron Marschall took his seat 
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on that memorable day, d’Estournelles 
could keep his no longer. Taking up the 
word “green fruit” which had fallen from 
the lips of the German delegate, d’Es- 
tournelles declared that obligatory arbi- 
tration was “green” when the Confer- 
ence convened, but that it had ripened 
during the heat of its long labors. He 
then delivered an impassioned plea for 
getting away from the regulation of war, 
which had occupied necessarily so much 
of their thought, and for proceeding to 
take actual steps in the organization of 
the better system, which it was their duty 
to devise—the system which the world 
had a right to require at their hands. 

The argument of Baron Marschall was 
not answered, but its effect was nullified 
for the moment at least. 

The German first delegate, in support 
of his position publicly taken, said to me 
privately that certain parts of the world 
are higher in their development of the 
legal system than other parts. He men- 
tioned the high parts and the low parts 
juridically speaking. Without stating 
where these parts, in his opinion, are lo- 
cated, the fact that this is his opinion and 
Germany’s opinion, as he understands 
Germany, becomes a light on the way we 
must proceed. 

Baron Marschall says Germany will 
be willing to make treaties with highly- 
developed juridical States which it would 
refuse to make with other States. This 
fact seems to necessitate Germany’s mak- 
ing her treaties individually, and improv- 
ing them thru experience with arbitra- 
tion, and as the juridical status of various 
States is improved, in Germany’s opin- 
ion. While talking with Baron Marschall 
it is impossible to distrust his motive, and 
| found it difficult to answer his argu- 
ment, tho it was my privilege to collabo- 
rate with Hon. Richard Bartholdt in the 
formulation of the very plan proposed 
in this Conference to meet the condition 
which Baron Marschall emphasizes. 

In our preliminary work for the Brus- 
sels and London Interparliamentary 
Conferences, the first question was how 
to formulate a mondial treaty (one to be 
signed by all Powers if they approve its 
provisions) which could hope to be ap- 
proved by both the President and the 
Senate, and next how to prevent such a 
treaty from being too narrow for the 
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progressive countries or too broad for 
the backward ones. After careful study 


of existing treaties and the proposals 


made by such men as James G. Blaine, . 
John Bassett Moore and Judge George 
Gray, the only possible solution of these 
problems seemed to be an elastic. treaty, 
part of which would enable the Interna- 
tional Tribunals to act as an integral 
part of the world’s judicial machinery in 
such an area as should be marked out 
by another part of the treaty, and to let 
the other part be different for the differ- 
ent countries. Thus each country could 
decide for itself just how far it was will- 
ing to submit itself to the decisions of 
the International Courts, and these courts 
would act upon the various countries 
only so far as they mark out the same 
area as the arbitration area. 

Thus progressive and backward Pow- 
ers could sign one treaty without its be- 
ing too narrow for some or too broad for 
others. By enabling each country to in- 
clude other classes of questions, within 
the scope of the treaty, by suitable 
declaration after ratification, an easy way 
to make progress would seem to be 
found. For the arbitration area could 
thus be enlarged constantly by the act of 
individual governments. 

The presentation of these ideas to the 
Conference by the delegates of America, 
England and Switzerland was neces- 
sarily very gratifying to all who had any 
part in their original presentation to the 
Interparliamentary Union. Neverthe- 
less, there is ample room for difference 
of opinion among the most devoted ad- 
vocates of arbitration upon this plan and 
Baron Marschall’s plan of treaties in 
pairs. Even the Interparliamentary 
Commission on Treaty of Arbitration 
did not accept and incorporate into’ its 
proposed model treaty all these ideas 
which were being pressed upon the Con- 
ference. ' 

A progress along both lines at the 
same time seems possible. States that 
prefer to join in a many-sided treaty of 
the kind proposed can easily insert a 
clause improving slightly the method of 
selecting judges from the existing “Tri- 
bunal of 1899.” The arbitration area 
can thus grow under the jurisdiction of 
that tribunal for the Powers that make 
this experiment. Powers that prefer to 
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act in pairs can conclude such treaties, 
and they can empower the “Tribunal of 
1899” to act in the area which their sep- 
arate treaties mark out, or they can build 
up an International Court of Justice, in 
contradistinction to the existing tribunal, 
which is regarded by many as more po- 
litical than judicial in its composition. 

If both systems are tried in this way 
that system which proves best in practice 
will certainly survive and in due time 
will displace the other. On the other 
hand, the swift current of international 
progress may sweep all this away in a 
few years, and construct a complete sys- 
tem of international machinery for the 
administration of justice, after the model 
of the best national machinery that can 
then be found. 

The position taken by Bourgeois on 
the question seems the wise one. As 
early as August 6th, in an address whose 
influence for good was permanent, re- 
gardless of the conventions signed at the 
Second Conference, the eminent states- 
man said: 


“The definition of a certain number of 
cases for obligatory arbitration and the estab- 
lishment of a really -permanent international 
judiciary are two inseparable means to the 
same end as we see it. 

“We have confidence in the increasing power 
of great moral forces, and we hope that the 
Second Conference of 1907 will make decisive 
forward steps in the work begun in 1899, by 
a practical and real legal organization for 
peace. 

“We hope for. indeed we will salute with 
joy, the day when, by the side of the Tribunal 
of 1899, or better still. within its precincts, 
and, perhaps, by that Court itself, a perma- 
nent Tribunal will be constituted, to deal with 
matters of a judicial character, under such 
conditions that the weakest, as well as the 
most powerful, States will find in it equal 
guarantees for the definition and security of 
their rights.” 

After long and faithful endeavors to 
harmonize all the conflicting opinions 
upon the true principle on this question 
of obligatory arbitration, by a vote of 
forty yeas and no noes, with four refus- 
ing to vote (United States, Turkey, 
Haiti and Japan), the Conference ap- 
proved the following resolution proposed 
by Count Tornielli, of Italy, and adopted 
in the committee: 


The committee, in conformity with the 
spirit of mutual concession which is the spirit 
of the Peace Conference, has decided to 
present to the Conference the followin declar- 
ation which, while reserving for each one of 
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the States represented the benefit of its votes, 
allows all of them to declare the principles 
which they consider as unanimously accepted : 

The committee is unanimous, first; in ac- 
cepting the principie of obligatory arbitration; 
second, in declaring that certain differences 
especially those relating to the interpretation 
and application of international conventions, 
are suitable for obligatory arbitration without 
restriction. 

The committee is unanimous, finally, in pro- 
claiming that if it has not been possible to 
agree at present upon a convention to this 
effect, the differences of opinion which have 
manifested themselves have not gone beyond 
the boundaries of a juridical controversy, and 
that bv working together during four months, 
all the States in the world have not onlv 
learned to understand one another better and 
to come closer together, but have been able to 
draw from this protracted co-operation verv 
high sentiments for the. common welfare of 
humanity. 


Mr. Choate refused to vote for this 
because he considered it a recession 
from a position previously gained in the 
Commission on Arbitration, where he had 
succeeded in getting a large majority in 
favor of a treaty of arbitration (1) 
specifying certain questions as going au- 
tomatically to the International Courts; 
(2) agreeing to arbitrate all other legal 


‘questions, unless they involve vital inter- 


ests, national honor, or the interests of 
third Powers; (3) reserving the right to 
specify what questions are not in the res- 
ervation and therefore arbitrable, by a 
“subsequent convention,” and (4) ex- 
pressly providing that the treaty must be 
ratified by each country according to its 
own constitution, this latter clause clear- 
ing the way for agreement between the 
President and the Senate. 

In reporting to the Secretary of State 
upon their work at the First Conference 
the American delegation said: . 

“As to the question between compulsory 
and voluntary arbitration, it was clearly seen, 
before we had been long in session, that gen- 
eral compulsory arbitration of questions real- 
ly likely to produce war could not be ob- 
tained: in fact, that not one of the nations 
represented at the Conference was willing to 
embark in it so far as the more serious ques- 
tions were concerned. Even as to questions 
of less moment it was found to be impossible 
to secure agreement except upon a voluntary 
basis. We. ourselves, felt obliged to insist 
upon the omission from the Russian list of 
proposed subjects for compulsory arbitration 
international conventions, relating to rivers, to 
inter-oceanic canals and to monetary matters.” 

Tho Mr. Choate’s plan failed to secure 
unanimous consent, it is plain that the 
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adoption of the Tornielli declaration by 
a practically unanimous vote was a great 
advance upon the sentiment developed at 
the First Conference for obligatory arbi- 
tration. 

This unanimous declaration for the 
principle of obligatory arbitration places 
all the governments on record as favor- 
able to the present application of the 
principle in some way. Apparently it is a 
victory for the German way of accom- 
plishing this, for treaties in pairs will 
be easier to conclude since the Confer- 
ence than either before or during the 
sessions. But securing general assent to 
any form of mondial treaty will be much 
more difficult, if not impossible, when 
the Powers are no longer assembled to- 
gether. Indeed, Argentina, Italy and 
Mexico practiced during the Conference 
the doctrine which Germany preached so 
forcibly, for obligatory treaties of arbi- 
tration were actually concluded at The 
Hague between Argentina and Italy, 
Mexico and Italy, the negotiations being 
conducted by the representatives of these 
countries ‘at the Conference. 

The Argentine-Italian treaty of arbi- 
tration binds the contracting Powers to 
arbitrate all differences except those af- 
fecting their respective constitutions, and 
specifies that questions concerning the 
interpretation and application of treaties 
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between the contracting Powers or of a 
principle of international law shall al- 
ways be settled by arbitration. 

Unless otherwise agreed the court 
shall be composed of three persons, one 
chosen by each party, preferably from 
the Tribunal of 1899, and the third by 
these two, and, if they cannot agree, by 
the Queen of Holland or her successor. 

The treaty runs for ten years and re- 
news itself for similar and successive 
periods until denounced by one of the 
parties six months before the end of a 
ten-year period. It was signed at The 
Hague in the Hall of the Second Con- 
ference, September 18th, 1907. The 
treaty between Italy and Mexico is in the 
same terms, with only one important ex- 
ception, namely, the Tribunal of 1899 is 
given no preference for supplying the 
arbitrators. : 

Thus Argentina, Mexico and _ Italy 
actually carried compulsory arbitration 
further forward during the Conference 
than any other Power. Argentina had 
previously concluded similar treaties 
with some South American countries, 
thus furnishing the model arbitration 
treaty, and at a date prior to the signing 
of any of those treaties which have 
broken out like stars in Europe’s sky 
during the past decade. 

(Concluded next week.) 

New York City. 


To the Memory of Sidney Lanier 
BY WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
LIGHT-POISED upon his slender quivering stem, 


I watched a larkspur lift 


its spreading head, 


A wealth of blue shot thru with white and red, 
Each petal iridescent as a gem. 
But in the night the wild wind’s strategem 
Snapped the slight stalk and left its promise ends 
And when I marked the buds unopened, 
I broke my heart in pity over them. 


Such wealth of beauty died, Lanier, with thee; 
Such varied store of ever-changing hue; 
Unfathomed deeps of faith and insight true, 

Shot thru with passion and with purity. 

If such the glory of thine opening, 
What were the songs thou didst not live to sing! 


New Yor«x Ciry. 
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BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


E are on the eve of a great po- 
\W litical struggle. The next ses- 
sion of Parliament in Eng- 

land will open before the time usually 
appointed for such events, and this 
coming event certainly casts its shadow 
before in a manner which promises 
or threatens, according as the ob- 


server may chance to regard it, some’ 


memorable realities to follow. The Prime 
Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, announced in a recent speech the 
determination of the Government to carry 
out its program with the strictest resolve 
and with full energy during the session. 
As my American readers already well 
know, the principal feature of that pro- 
gram is to be the measure for compelling 
the House of Lords to submit to the 
House of Commons on the great leg's- 
lative proposals already made to the 
peers and rejected by them, and if the 
House of Lords should persist in the pol- 
icy of obstruction the Government will 
dissolve Parliament and appeal to the 
country by means of a General Election. 
There can hardly be any question or 
doubt as to the course which will be taken 
by the country if the persistence of the 
peers in their recent, and, indeed, their 
habitual, policy should render necessary 
the appeal to the national tribunal. The 
vast majority of the people in these 
islands will sustain the Government 
against the House of Lords. Then, if the 
same Liberal Government should return 
to power, about which there can hardly 
be any reasonable doubt, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues 
will bring forward their measure of 
Home Rule, which I sincerely hope, and 
indeed have every reason to believe, will 
prove a genuine scheme of national self- 
government for my country and entirely 
unlike that poor little compromise offered 
not long since under the name of the 
Irish Councils Bill. That measure, as we 
must all admit, was offered only as a 
compromise and a merely temporary 


compromise, but it utterly failed, even as. 


a compromise, to satisfy the demands of 
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the Irish people, and it had to be with- 
drawn. The next attempt of Sir Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and his ministry, should 


they remain in power—or, rather, should: 


they return to power—after the General 
Election, will, I hope and believe, pro- 
claim itself and prove itself as a full an: 
genuine measure of Irish national self- 
government. 

In the meanwhile the prospects of the 
coming session are filling all the Tories, 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists of 
these islands with a fury of wrath against 
the Liberal statesmen in office. Some of 
the London Tory journals are already in- 
sisting day after day that the ministers 
themselves are losing confidence and 
heart and are growing into a condition of 
utter despair. Some of these newspapers 
have actually insisted that the Cabinet 
itself is even at this moment becoming 
divided into two disputant parties, and 
that at any moment these two parties 
may break into open antagonism. Even 
the names of expected seceders have actu- 
ally been put into print in the columns of 
certain journals. Now, it is well known, 
and always has.been known, that some 
of the members of the present Cabinct 
are not quite so radical in their political 
principles as are the Prime Minister and 
many others of his colleagues. But then 
we all know very well that there never 
was a British Cabinet, Liberal or Con- 
servative, which did not include among 
its occupants some men. who were not 
nearly so far advanced as others of their 
colleagues in the political doctrines pro- 
fessed by the party. Be the Cabinet Lib- 
eral or Conservative, this fact always re- 
mains the same, and in most cases the 
stronger division of the Ministry is able 
to carry the other along with it thru the 
struggles which have to be encountered. 
The history of all the great ministries 
during my own recollection and during 
long generations before bears witness to 
the same fact. I am therefore quite will- 
ing to believe that some members of the 
present Cabinet—men, for instance, like 
Mr. Asquith, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer ; Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Sec- 
retary, and Mr. Haldane, War Secretary 
—are not by any means as far advanced 
in Radical opinions as Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and several others of his 
colleagues. But when certain Conserva- 
tive journals inform me that Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone is among the statesmen who 
are falling away from the principles of 
advanced Liberalism, I can only say that 
I regard such an assertion as something 
rather too absurd for extreme Conserva- 
tive partisanship itself to put forward as 
a serious announcement. 

Nor do I believe that there is any prob- 
ability whatever that the Cabinet will di- 
vide on any of the great questions now 
coming forward, and that the Govern- 
ment will have to be reconstituted or go 
to pieces. I feel well assured that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his col- 
leagues in office will hold firmly together 
in the constitutional effort to reconstruct 
the upper house of Parliament, and if the 
Lords do not give way will make united 
appeal to the decision of the country. 
Then, when the General Election comes 
on, it seems to me quite possible that 
there may be here and there, in this or 
that constituency, some diminution in the 
numbers of ministerial voters. 

The Socialist question will probably do 
something toward this result, for a large 
number of Socialists are inclined to set 
themselves against any Ministry, on the 
ground that no Ministry likely to be con- 
stituted just at present would go far 
enough to satisfy the Socialistic demands. 
Then there are no doubt some Liberals 
of the old-fashioned order who are still 
not won over to the cause of Home Rule 
for Ireland, and who, altho they probab!y 
would not vote for a Conservative candi- 
date, might easily make up their minds to 
abstain from the ballot-box altogether on 
this occasion. There is also a small sec- 
tion among professing Liberals who are 
rather inclined to take conservative 
views with regard to the admission of 
foreign goods to British ports without 
the payment of any import duty, and who 
might, for that reason, allow the election 
to go thru without contributing their own 
votes. But when all allowances are made 
for these possibilities or probabilities, I 
feel as certain, as well as one can be of 
anything in the future, that the Libera!s 
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will return to power with a very large 
majority, and will be enabled to go on 
with that great Liberal program which 
Sir. Henry Campbell-Bannerman in his 
latest public speech declared to be still in 
its every article the purpose and the re- 
solve of their official existence. 

While still dealing with political sub- 
jects I take the opportunity of making 
some reference to a letter lately received 
by the editor of THE INDEPENDENT with 
regard to a phrase used by me in one of 
my INDEPENDENT articles, the phrase 
“English politics,” as describing what 
the writer of the letter thinks should be 
spoken of and written of as “British pol- 
itics,” because the word “English” only 
includes the southern part of this island 
and does not apply to Scotland or Ire- 
land. My readers may remember that 
in a more recent article of mine I said 
in my own defense or excuse that I used 
the word “English” quite casually and 
merely in its ordinary colloquial sense, 
and admitted that it could not properly 
be held to include Scottish political af- 
fairs. But I also pointed out that the 
word “British” would not of itself have 
correctly set forth my meaning, because 
the word “British” does not in any sense 
apply to Irish political affairs, and that 
the Imperial Parliament is always dis- 
tinctly described in official phraseology 
as the Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The writer of the letter, who 
is a Scottish gentleman, has written a 
second letter on the same subject. I 
have already so fully admitted my error 
in the use of the word “English” that I 
do not think it necessary to make any 
further allusion to that subject, but the 
writer, who is evidently a sincere and 
patriotic Scottish Nationalist, concludes 
his letter with the words “I fear that the 
strongly Anglicized atmosphere of St. 
Stephen’s has not been without its influ- 
ence on our good friend Mr. McCarthy.” 
The writer apparently is under the im- 
pression that I have become Anglicized 
by my many years of Parliamentary life, 
and that I am entirely indifferent to the 
national feelings, the national claims and 
the national rights of Scotland. This is 
the one point concerning which I desire 
to make my views clear. My long occu- 
pation of a seat in the House of Com- 
mons has certainly never Anglicized me 
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as regards the national sentiments and 
rights of my own country, nor has it 
Anglicized me any the more with regard 
to the political position and feelings of 
Scotland. TI count many dear friends 
among patriotic Scotchmen; I was dur- 
ing many years a frequent visitor to 
Scotland, and my voice has been heard 
again and again from many public plat- 
forms on the northern side of the Tweed. 
No spoken or written words of mine 
ever showed that 
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lightful volume of short stories, to which 
I invited the attention of my Inpe- 
PENDENT readers at the time of its pub- 
lication. “Our Fatal Shadows” is a 
story told after a fashion once more fa- 
miliar to the writers of romance than it 
has been for many years past—a story 
told entirely thru the medium of letters 
supposed to have been written by the 
principal character in- the book. It is, 
therefore, above all things else, a revela- 

tion of the hero- 





I had _ fallen 
away in any 
sense from my 
sympathy with 
Scotland’s na- 
tional _ feelings, 
and I _ should 
have to change 
my whole nature 
before any such 
change as_ that 
could be brought. 
about in me. I 
ha’ always _be- 
lieved that my 
views with  re- 
gard to Scottish 
nationality were 
perfectly well 
understood 
wherever any- 
thing was known 
or noticed about 
me and my po- 
litical and _liter- 
ary work, and I 
am certain there 





ine’s inmost feel- 
ings, for the 
writer of the let- 
ters in “Our 
Fatal Shadows” 
is the heroine, 
and she _ writes 
only to her most 
intimate friends. 

The story is a 
wonderful study 
of emotion, and 
the emotions it 
illuminates are 
caused by inci- 
dents often in 
themselves excit- 
ing and thrilling. 
The heroine is 
not by any means 
presented as that 
faultless, perfect 
creature which 
the reader gen- 
erally expects to 
find in the hero- 
ine of a romance, 








are many Scotch- 
men at the pres- 
ent day who 
could assure the 
writer of the letter to THE INDEPENDENT 
that I have never proved myself Angli- 
cized in any such sense. 

I now turn from politics to literature. 
One of the most remarkable novels 
given to the world here for some time 
in this age of novel writing is “Our 
Fatal Shadows,” by the Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur Henniker, and published by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, London. Mrs. 
Henniker has already won a high repu- 
tation for herself as the author of “Sow- 
ing the Sand,” “In Scarlet and Gray,” 
“Contrasts,” this last an especially de- 
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and she _ reveals 
herself all the 
more effectively 
because she evi- 
dently always believes she has good 
reason to give in justification of her 
sometimes self-centred, if not quite 
selfish, impulses and decisions. The 
book seems to me to touch a new chord 
in the harp of our present-day romance, 
a chord more familiar in the days when 
the novel writer dealt more with emotion 
and character than with incident and 
plot, the ways of society or the con- 
trasts between poverty and wealth. 

I shall not attempt to give any con- 
densed version here of the story told in 
“Our Fatal Shadows,” for I think I have 
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already made it quite clear that the great 
charm of the book is the manner in which 
its. purpose is revealed by its author. 
But I can cordially recommend the book 
to American readers, and I feel well as- 
sured that among those readers there 
will. be many to. appreciate and to ad- 
mire. Mrs. Henniker is a woman of 
aristocratic birth, position and surround- 
ings, but a woman who has ever taken 
the deepest interest in the welfare of the 
poorest and the lowliest in the land. 

Mr. H. de Vere .Stacpoole, whose 
novel, “The Crimson Azaleas,” was one 
of the successes of the early parteof this 
year, has just published, in collaboration 
with Mr. W. A. Bryce, a most delight- 
fully amusing story called “The Med- 
dler.” I have seldom read:a story which 
has amused me so much. -The episodes 
in it are wildly funny~and aré all the 
more so because they are not impossible, 
and the characters are like real human 
beings and not mere caricatures, as is so 
often the case in stories*of this kind. 
The adventures of Mr. Lamb and. the 
“Prince of Bohemia” in London.are most 
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diverting. All the characters are indi- 
vidual and distinct, and one is very sorry 
to have to part from them and their 
amusing adventures. The writing of the 
story has a literary charm one does not 
often find in stories of this light-hearted 
type. “The Meddler” is published by 
Alston Rivers. 

The London world is just now deep- 
ly interested in the publication of “The 
Letters of Queen Victoria” in three vol- 
umes, being a selection from the late 
Queen’s correspondence during the years 
between 1837 and 1861. The book is 
edited by A. C. Benson and Viscount 
Esher, and is published with the author- 
ity of King Edward. [Longmans, New 
York. $15 net.] These volumes have 
only. made their appearance this day on 
which I am writing, and I can therefore 
form only a rapid impression of. their 
contents; but*they seem to me to be full 
of enduring. public interest and to give 
an illuminating idea of the late Queen’s 
sincerity and straightforwardness, of her 
devotion to her constitutional duties and 
her simple, absolute integrity of purpose. 


Lonron, ENGLAND. 


The Relationship of Plants:and Animals 
—A Scientific Fantasy 


BY CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 


{Camille Saint-Saens, altho one of the greatest of living composers and musicians, had al- 
ways taken a profound interest in literary and scientific matters, as the following suggestive 
essay shows.—Eptror.] 


show that a close relationship ex- 

ists between the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. They are addressed 
solely to persons who are already famil- 
iar with the theory of evolution and 
ready to accept all its consequences ; 
those who are inclined to reject evidence 
rather than admit any kinship whatever 
between man and the other animals will 
have the opportunity to make fine sport 
of my conclusions, for I do not offer any 
evidence in support of my contention, 
and, in fact, it will require a considerable 
effort to follow me in a line of thought 


hey object of these reflections is to 


so little in harmony with received ideas. 
[It has for a long time been the custom to 
say “Omne vivum ex ovo,” and also to 
assimilate the seed of vegetables to the 
egg of animals. This assimilation is not 
quite correct; in reality, to find the 
equivalent of the egg we must go back 
to the obule. Between the latter and the 
egg of the mammifers there is more than 
the analogy between them. Both, after 
a fecundation, develop in the same man- 
ner, by a proliferation of cells obtained 
by segmentation. The analog of the seed 
is the embryo. _ Look at a human em- 
bryo, for instance, before the develop- 
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ment of the members, and then observe 
the young seed of a kidney bean; you 
see that both have the same curvilinear 
form, with an umbilicus in the center, 
giving birth to a nutritive cord. If all 
seeds have not this form, that is to say, 
this external resemblance to the embryo 
of the mammifers, they, nevertheless, ex- 
hibit such a close analogy with it that the 
membrane to which the young seeds are 
attached has received the name of 
placenta. The seed developing in the 
fruit occupies the same situation as the 
embryo in its envelopes. 

Let us now follow both in their several 
developments. In each case we notice an 
axis, one extremity of which, called the 
inferior, terminates in a point, while the 
other assumes a rounded form; and, on 
each side of the axis, are developed, 
sooner or later, appendages, which are 
invariably directed toward the extremity 
to which they are nearest. Two pro- 
ceed in one direction, two in another, as, 
among vegetables, the branches and the 
roots. All four present the same struc- 
ture. To an articulation at first suc- 
ceeds a bone, which terminates in a sec- 
ond articulation bearing two bones. The 
advantage of this subdivision is extreme- 
ly problematical; it does not seem to 
answer any need; its most apparent re- 
sult is the enfeeblement of the resistance 
which the member might be capable of 
opposing to shocks, to agencies of de- 
struction. Every one knows, in fact, 
that fractures of the forearm and of the 
leg are much more frequent than frac- 
tures of the thigh or of the arm. 

Starting from the third articulation, 
we find that articulations and _ subdi- 
visions are multiplied; we come to the 
five fingers of the anterior and inferior 
paws, of the hand and of the foot. The 
hand has become, in the case of the 
monkey, and, above all, of man, such a 
marvelous instrument that it is very dif- 
ficult for us not to believe it to have been 
specially organized for the employment 
which it exercises actually. There could 
be no possible hesitation, if the paw were 
a degeneration of the hand, or if, at first 
simple, it had gradually grown compli- 
cated, in order to arrive at the perfect 
form. But such is not the case. The 
hand exists. only among the superior 
animals, and those that have come last 


in the chronology of beings. And yet its 
complicated structure has been found in 
certain ancient animals, among which its 
presence is inexplicable. We meet it, in 
remote epochs, in the powerful paddle- 
like flippers of the ichthyosauri and the 
huge swimming turtles. Of what use 
can these fingers, with their numerous 
phalanges, have been, imprisoned as they 
were in a sheath which held them im- 
movable, and acting in unison, all of a 
piece? They are useful for opening and 
shutting the wings of birds and the fins 
of fish; but even there the phalanges are 
a luxury, for, if the wing and the fin 
have need of a certain suppleness, they 
are not designed to bend transversely. 
Many animals, to which fingers are 
necessary or simply useful, only utilize 
a part of them; finally, their usefulness 
in the human foot is of a very restricted 
_character ; it is certainly still more so in 
the massive foot of the elephant. If we 
question, on the other hand, certain 
teratological examples, they will show us 
supplementary fingers, often even claws 
on other fingers. 

All these considerations lead us to sup- 
pose that we are in the presence of organs 
formed, not by necessity, but in virtue 
of a general law of ramification, which 
attains, in vegetables only, its complete 
expansion, a law which we discover even 
in the crystallizations of metals, and with 
which is probably connected the law of 
segmentation, by virtue of which is ac- 
-complished the proliferation of the cells, 
the essential condition of the develop- 
ment of all living beings. 

Let us now consider the anterior part 
‘of the animal and vegetable axis, which 
bears in both cases the name of head. In 
the case of the plant the head supports 
the principal inflorescence, at times 
unique ; in the case of the vertebrae, the 
brain. Evidently these functions are 
very different; but the difference will 
seem less great if we but reflect that, in 
both cases, this place is occupied by the 
organ that is of most importance for the 
conservation of the species. In fact, for 
the plant, motionless and defenseless, 
fecundity is the principal agent of this 
conservation ; it is in the function intend- 
ed to secure it for the plant that the 
plant concentrates all its vitality and. dis- 
plays all its luxury. In the case of the 




















animal, as soon as the development of the 
nervous system has brought into exist- 
ence intelligence and conscious will, ev- 
erything changes; the future no longer 
appertains to the most prolific species, 
but to the most intelligent; of this fact 
the power exercised by man is a proof to 
which there can be no reply. From that 
time the organs of fecundity have been 
relegated to the second plane; they have 
lost their place and their beauty, and 
what they have lost, the brain, and those 
purveyors of the understanding, the or- 
gans of the senses, have gained. 

It now remains for us to study the in- 
ferior extremity of animals, the tail, 
which has already played so great a part 
in the history of evolution. It is im- 
possible not to be struck by the dispro- 
portion that exists between its seemingly 
enormous importance and its really 
trivial importance. The great majority 
of animals were provided with a tail, and 
it often happens that those animals 
which were destined ultimately to lose it 
have possessed a very developed tail in 
the embryo state. For nearly all of them 
it is useless. Some, it is true, have man- 
aged to utilize it ; the kangaroo has made 
a fulcrum of it; the scorpion a weapon; 
the giraffe and the horse have made a 
fly-flap of it, and some monkeys use it as 
an organ of prehension. Do not the 
rarity and the variety of these adapta- 
tions show us that we are in presence of 
an organ without determinate destina- 
tion? In regard to many aninials, the 
tail may be suppressed without any dam- 
age to the individual apparently resulting 
from this suppression, as if, in their case, 
it could be regarded only as a simple 
ornament. But how can we be recon- 
ciled to seeing nothing but an ornament 
in an organ which, among vertebrates, is 
a prolongation of the vertebral column, 
and which, in the case of some of them, 
is completely developed in the embryo at 
a time when the members are still only 
formless buds? This is inadmissible. 

Everything is explained, it seems to 
me, if we admit that the tail of animals 
is nothing else than the pivot of vegeta- 
bles, which became useless when the liv- 
ing being had found and had adopted an- 
other mode of alimentation than that of 
which the root is the organ. But how 
has such a profound change in the con- 
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ditions of existence been produced? 
The solution of the difficulty may, per- 
haps, be discovered in the so-called car- 
nivorous plants. Darwin, who made a 
long study of them, ascertained that 
some of them, as, for instance, the 
utricular, fed upon the products of the 
decomposition of captured animals, but 
that others, like the Dionwa muscipula, 
gave evidence of real phenomena of di- 
gestion. These plants, in view of their 
rarity and of the small number of spe- 
cies, seem abnormal ; but there is nothing 
to prevent us from supposing that those 
with which we are acquainted represent 
the last survivors of a group, at one time 
numerous, in which the new manner of 
nutrition was probably substituted grad- 
ually for the old, and which thus served 
as a transition between the plant and the 
zoophyte ; the latter still bears a striking 
resemblance to the plant in its external 
form. We know also that the zodphytes 
do not possess either mouth or stomach, 
properly so called, but a. simple digestive 
cavity. 

If all the preceding considerations b2 
admitted, it will no doubt be acknowl- 
edged that they authorize us to formulate 
~~ following conclusions: 

The plant and the animal, having 
anti from the same point of departure, 
evolve according to the same laws, and 
differ only by a simple divergence in 
their mode of evolution, analogous to 
those which produce such profound dif- 
ferences in remotely related species of 
the same kingdom; 2. the prototype of 
vital evolution is vegetable evolution. 

Examined from this point of view, 
many mysteries are at once cleared up; 
and we are no longer surprised at the 
phenomena presented by animal appear- 
ances observed among vegetables (the 
spores of the algae, the antherozoids of 
the cryptogams, the movements of the 
sensitives, etc.) nor at the vegetable 
forms affected by the polyps and the 
zoophytes. 

When we descend to details we meet 
with difficulties ; this is the peril to which 
everything connected with the trans- 
formist theory is exposed. These diffi- 
culties are not insurmountable; it would 


be easy for me to anticipate many ob- 
in order to give myself the 
there are 


jections, 
pleasure of refuting them; 
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other objections, on the contrary, that 
would embarrass me very much. But 
every one who is sincere will admit that 
in such matters we should take cogni- 
zance of the great lines especially, be- 
cause, inasmuch as our incomplete 
knowledge does not allow us to gain a 
sufficiently intelligible comprehension of 
details, by giving an excessive attention 
to them, we risk losing our way, or, at 
least, remaining stationary until nature 
is known in all her mysteries. It would 
take a long time to acquire such knowl- 
edge, and, in certain cases, its acquisition 
would be absolutely impossible, as, for 
instance, when the question regards early 
beings, easily destructible, which paleon- 
tology is powerless to restore to us, and 
whose existence we are simply obliged to 
suppose. 

I leave to a naturalist, if there is any 
naturalist ready to adopt this hypothesis, 
the task of defending it, as well as that 
of pushing it farther, of seeking, for ex- 





tracts west of the Rockies one is 

everywhere impressed by the pro- 
digious waste of excellent wood in all the 
lumbering districts. The most extensive 
primeval forest, the only great timber 
tract now remaining on the globe, 
stretches from Canada thru western 
Washington and Oregon to Humboldt 
Bay in California, a mighty area of ever- 
greens. 

In the State of Washington the forest 
is the greatest single natural resource. 
It is difficult to conceive of forests more 
magnificent. The trees of tropical jun- 
gles are also evergreen and of towering 
hight, while their foliage is more varied, 
mofe vividly green and more strikingly 
luxuriant. But in the tropics venomous 
creatures crawl and fly among the trees 
and noxious exhalations vitiate the air, 


[* traveling thru the vast wooded 
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Lumbering in the State of Washington 


BY ADELE M. FIELDE 


AutHor oF “A Corner or Catuiy,” “PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE,” ETC. 


ample, whether the neck of the plant, 
from which issue the roots, has not its 
analog, perhaps, in the pelvis of the ver- 
tebrates, the starting point of the lower 
members ; whether we might not connect 
with this idea the existence of the 
apophyses, that of the embarrassing 
antlers of the cervide, the brilliant at- 
tire with which certain animals invest 
themselves at the moment of the 
“floraison,” all of which I confine myself 
to indicating, being afraid that, should I 
do more, I might fall into fantasy. But 
I cannot refrain from mentioning that 
zodlogists have already compared the 
skeleton of the vertebrates to a plant, and 
that between the articulations of vegeta- 
bles and those of animals the resemblance 
is striking. 

Painters, in certain fantastic pictures, 
often give to trees a human appearance, 
transforming their branches into arms 
and their roots into legs; perhaps they 
are nearer the truth than they imagine. 


Parts, FRANCE. 


while these Northwestern woods are free 
from poisonous reptiles and insects and 
their resinous odors are wholesome and 
invigorating. They have a certain dig- 
nity and solemnity, too, befitting the 
years that. have brought them to their 
majestic maturity. 

The Easterner may possibly miss in 
these forests some of the charms of the 
deciduous trees. He may note that the 
wild flowers growing underneath are but 
few; and he may observe that they lack 
the freshness of springtime verdure, the 
cheering luxuriance of summer foliage, 
the glory of multi-colored autumn 
leaves, the grace of dark, bare limbs dis- 
played against a wintry sky. But there 
is something in the enduring cleanness 
and innate majesty of these somber for- 
ests that captures the imagination and 
holds the affection of the lover of trees, 
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and perhaps contents him perfectly. A 
reckless destruction of them is a bitter 
wrong to future generations, even tho 
concrete supersede wood as a building 
‘material, aluminum replace it for furni- 
ture, and radium come into common use 
for heating purposes. 
ent rate of destruction they will last only 
a hundred years. 
The Chamber of Commerce in Seattle 
now joyously records that if the trees of 


And at the pres-. 
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the State were sold at their present 
value, standing in the forest, they would 
bring more than three hundred millions 
of dollars; but if cut into lumber and 
placed in the market at present prices 
they would bring more than three bil- 
lions of dollars, or three thousand dollars 
for every inhabitant of the State. 

The monarch of these forests is the fir, 
with two hundred feet ‘of bole rising 
cleanly to its lowest limb and with a 














LOGS IN THEIR PASSAGE FROM THE WATER TO THE SAW-MILL. 
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THE FIRST CUT 1N A FIR TREE, 
Determining the direction in which it shall fall. 
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coronal of dark green swaying gently in 
the breeze for a hundred feet more. This 
is the sort of tree that, under the name of 
“Oregon Pine,” has furnished masts for 
ships sailing on every sea and has sup- 
plied the sawn lumber for dwellings un- 
der every sky of the world. Its wood is 
elastic, has great tensile power, is 
straight-grained and stands pre-eminent 
among commercial timbers. 

Associated with such superb firs are 
colossal spruces, cedars of lofty hight 
and satiny texture, somber, aromatic 
hemlocks, pines of ‘several species, with 
a sprinkling of larch and tamarac. Be- 
neath the giant evergreens, vine maple, 
dogwood, hazel, briars and berry bushes 
form a dense thicket, and in opened 
spaces maple, alder and ash spring up. 
So dense is the forest that the sunshine 
scarcely filters thru the foliage, and the 
trails alone offer chance of making rapid 
headway thru the wilderness. 

In these forests lies great wealth. Sin- 
gle trees may contain sufficient lumber 
for the building of a five-roomed house. 
Single acres have yielded a half-million 
feet (the foot of lumber being twelve 
inches square and one inch thick). The 
annual output of the State exceeds two 
billion feet. The lumber industry gives 
employment to over thirty thousand men, 
in about three hundred logging camps; 
the annual payroll amounting .to twenty 
millions of dollars and the value of the 
products to thirty-five millions. During 
the year 1906, 86,585 carloads of lumber 
and shingles were shipped from the 
thousand lumber and shingle mills of the 
State. 

The cities on Puget Sound are centers 
of the lumber trade, and are themselves 
important consumers of lumber in their 
extensive manufacturing and building 
operations. The city of Seattle alone 
buys lumber to the amount of many mil- 
lions of dollars every year. 

The coastwise trade is far greater than 
that with foreign lands, and a fleet of 
steamers carry lumber from Puget 
Sound to Alaska, British Columbia, Cal- 
ifornia, Hawaii and South America. 
Much lumber also Grosses the Pacific to 
Australia, the Philippine Islands, China, 
Siberia and Japan, and many shipments 
go to other countries, especially the long 
and strong timbers that are required in 
the construction of bridges and in build- 
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ings where beams and joists of seventy 
feet and upward are demanded. 

The lumber camps send to the saw- 
mills logs of various sizes up to one hun- 
dred and ten feet in length and eight feet 
in diameter. 

The ordinary demand for boards is for 
widths of twerity inches and under, and 
the large logs are sawn on four sides 
consecutively, the outer layers of fiber 
being of handsomer grain than those 
near the heart. 

Many of the mills have kilns in which 
the sawn lumber is dried for five days at 
a temperature of 185 degrees Fahrenheit 
before it is shipped upon car or boat. 

It is not the wood that is used, but the 
wood that is wasted that gives the 
observer cause for much _ thought. 
The expert woodman can make a 
fairly exact estimate of the amount 
of lumber upon the acre of forest, of 
the cost of felling the trees and: the 
probability of profit in transporting the 
logs to the sawmill. Four or five dollars 
per acre may be paid for all the stand- 
ing timber that the purchaser desires to 
remove from the tract. The foreman of 
the lumbering crew. decides at a glance 
where a tree shall lie, and the first ex- 
cision in its side determines the.direction 
of its fall. The branches are lopped 
from the fallen tree, chains are attached 
to the log, and it is drawn to a chute, 
down which gravity carries it to the wa- 
ter to float with its fellows in a great 
“boom” to the sawmill, where it is drawn 
up by machinery to pass under mar- 
velous steam saws. There are mills in 
the State having a capacity for sawing a 


-hundred and fifty millions of feet of lum- 


ber annually. 

But thé lumbering only partially de- 
nudes the land, and from one to, three 
hundred dollars per acre needs be spent 
in clearing it for agricultural uses. It 
“does not pay” to cut the smaller timber, 
and trees of even so much as two or 
three feet in diameter are often burned 
with the underbrush. Two auger holes, 
one for inward draft and one for the 
exit of smoke, are made in the bole of 
the tree, an inflammable wad is lighted 
in its heart, and it is left to burn itself 
up, adding its great tongues of flame to 
the destroying fires that are consuming 
its fellows. 

Stumps twice the hight of a man often 
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remain on land that has been lumbered, 
and one wonders at such neglect of the 
largest portion of the tree trunk, until 
one learns that the lower part of the bole 
is a great reservoir of pitch, that is 
avoided because it clogs the saws. 

Trees in a forest are all screened by 
neighbors, and therefore their grip upon 
the earth is but superficial. Any tree 
left in isolation soon falls, and its up- 
turned roots appear like aerial branches. 
These roots are added to the extracted 
stumps and other debris of the land un- 
der clearing, and vast piles are formed 
and ignited, to burn for many days and 
fill the country with blue haze. 

To one who has lived in the Orient, 
where all wood is costly, and where chil- 
dren of school age are sent out to gather 
fuel for domestic use, and think the time 
well spent if they collect a bushel a day, 
this woful waste of wood in the West ap- 
pears culpable. It is true that “it does 
not pay” the American to utilize this 
refuse of the lumberman. Then why 
should not the United States Government 









present it to Japan or China, that the 
government of one of those countries, 
where every twig and knot and chip is 
made to be of service, may send junks 
and men to take away that which encum- 
bers our acres? Oriental laborers will 
gladly work for their rulers at twelve 
cents a day and can be recalled to their 
native country when their work abroad 
is completed. The agriculturist here 
would benefit by having the wood taken 
from his land without cost to him. 

And what is, after all, most important, 
we should be less chargeable with waste- 
fulness. We have been accustomed to 
justify our own occupancy of the coun- 
try of the Indians by the plea that they 
did not make sufficient use of the area 
possessed. If we also fail to utilize the 
gifts of Nature to us, there will surely 
come more able people to oust us and to 
hold fast what we reject. After all is 
said, moral justification for a condition 
or action has in the long run great po- 
tency in bringing it to pass. 


SEATTLE, WasH. 
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Advice to Young Ministers’ Wives 


BY HENRY’S WIFE 


DVICE is always the swan song 
A of the passing generation, the 
quavering high treble of our ex- 
periences which we insist upon dedicat- 
ing to those who come after us. And so 
the admonitory tone of the following 
pages may be pardoned on account of the 
age and experience of the writer, who 
has been a minister’s wife for many 
years and who knows the peculiar diffi- 
culties of the position. 

In the first place, do not take your 
husband too seriously, nor act as if you 
regarded him as peculiarly sacred. The 
very meekest preacher will look out after 
his own halo unconsciously, and with 
many of them humility is strictly a knee 
attitude toward Heaven. They are not 
so humble as they should be except be- 
fore the Lord. Also, they are more often 
tempted tq fall into a kind of unctuous 


vaingloriousness than other men, because 
if one of them has the gift of expression 
certain people of his congregation are 
disposed to spoil his sincerity with com- 


pliments after each sermon. And, spirit- 
ually speaking, it is one of the most 
egregious customs church members 
practice toward their pastors. 

Do not worry if he gets “in the brush” 
now and then and makes a flat failure 
of his Sunday morning discourse. When 
you consider that he must preach one 
hundred and four times a year, make 
fifty-two prayer-meeting talks, besides 
funerals and revival services, you will 
know that it is only thru the direct inter- 
position of divine Providence that he 
does not become a driveling idiot, and 
you can be thankful. Neither must you 
meddle with his sermons. The Lord 
called him to preach, not you, and so 
you had better leave even his palpable 
blunders alone. They may be the re- 
sults of a kind of cross-eyed inspiration 
especially suited to some spiritually as- 
tigmatized person in the congregation. 
And never question his right to minister, 
no matter if he is not a perfectly modu- 
lated saint in his home life. Forgive him 
his faults quickly, remembering that he 


is on tenterhooks to Heaven anyhow 
and usually disposed more than other 
men toward remorse for his faults. The 
preacher whose wife discredits his min- 
istry in any way must quit or become a 
conscious hypocrite. He simply cannot 
hold out against the sneer or even the 
doubt upon the face of the one human 
being whose relations to him are so in- 
timate that she knows all his uprisings 
and downsittings as well as does the re- 
cording angel. Just bear in mind that 
a man is probably called to preach be- 
cause he is needed for that purpose in 
the scheme of things, and not because he 
is by nature so much better than others. 
He may not have the more common 
grossly carnal faults, but the average 
preacher only manages to be moderately 
better than other men by the very skin 
of his teeth, so to speak. And nothing 
could be more unjust or exasperating 
than to have a wife who, for the lack of 
sympathy and some tender, benignant 
sense of humor, holds him up; unresting, 
to a God-awful standard of celestial ex- 
cellence. 

Do not gossip adversely about mem- 
bérs of your husband’s congregation to 
him. This is one of the gravest and 
most common faults among ministers’ 
wives. You should remember that his 
relations to the worst of sinners is pecul- 
iar, and must not be critical. I have 
sometimes thought if a preacher could 
serve his people without knowing any- 
thing about the skeletons in their closets, 
and without always having to recollect 
the whispered catalog of each one’s 
faults, he would have better success. 
And preachers’ wives who tattle to their 
husbands about everybody’s sins, espe- 
cially those that-the poor souls have tried 
to bury, are often responsible for the de- 
velopment of that beak-pecking instinct 
which makes some ministers sustain a 
butcher-bird relation to the sinners in 
their congregation. 

Do not feel that there is anything pe- 
culiar in the fact that there is always a 
saint in every church who is the thorn 
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in the pastor’s side. In the first place, 
he may need a thorn. Some preachers 
require a good deal of urging of one 
sort or another. In any case, nothing is 
more disgusting than the martyr-mind 
preachers and their wives often adopt in 
regard to this kind of persecution. We 
all come up thru great tribulations if we 
get up, and they are as necessary for the 
perfecting of a minister’s character as 
they are for the rest of us. 

Do not sustain a funereal relation to 
the best worldly society in the community 
because your husband is the pastor of the 
church there. If you are invited. to a re- 
ception, be sure to go, but do not wear 
your dark wool prayer-meeting dress, nor 
look like a peaked-faced catbird in a cage 
full of brightly hued, chirruping canaries. 
If you cannot afford anything better buy 
a five-cent muslin. The idea is the same 
as if you had a silk, and it is the idea you 
want to -realize; make it with elbow 
sleeves, and do your hair as nearly as you 
can like the most fashionable woman’s in 
town. Put a little powder on your nose 
and chin where you have burned your 
complexion over a hot stove, and sally 
forth in a good humor to have a good 
time. This is not worldly mindedness— 
this is being as wise as a serpent and as 
harmless as a dove in dealing with the 
worldly minded. It is an innocent and 
becoming concession to make to their cus- 
toms, and it will be easier later on for 
your husband to get them to come to 
church on Sunday. 

Do not let the good people in your hus- 
band’s congregation spoil your children. 
They will do it, without a qualm, and then 
relate to the next preacher’s wife how bad 
they were, without giving a hint of the 
real reason why Bessie and Johnnie be- 
came gluttons and mendicants. Nothing 
that children ever come in contact with, 
as children, is more subtly demoralizing 
than the humoring they get from these 
fat old lady saints. And no enemy in 
after life will surpass the damage done to 
their young reputations by these same old 
dames, who are fond of saying that it is 
queer how preachers’ children are always 
worse behaved than anybody’s else. 

Do not let your husband make a better 
appearance than you do. There is some- 
thing disgusting in the contrast one some- 
times sees between the minister in his 
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broadcloth clothes in the pulpit and his 
wife in the pew below wearing her rusty 
dress and bonnet, with the dim, sweet air 
of a martyred scarecrow. It would look 
more godly to all thinking people if she 
wore the broadcloth and if he wore the 
rusty coat. But men do not think of 
these things unless they are taught. And 
it is the wife’s business to see that her 
husband does not look like a selfish mon 
ster to those who observe and compar: 
and think. In particular, it is a mistak: 
not to take as many vacations as you- 
husband takes. Ministerial forms of do- 
mestic selfishness are very easily con- 
tracted, especially when all the spare 
money is used to send him to convention, 
and institutes and what-not while the 
wife stays at home to retrench expences 
accordingly. It would make the average 
preacher feel a great deal better morally 
if he stayed at home and minded the chil- 
dren now and then while his wife made 
a visit to her “folks.” He could cook, 
clean the house and keep the baby from 
falling downstairs if he really wanted to 
do the square thing, and with less fatigue 
than his. wife suffers, because he is 
stronger. But I have mever seen a 
preacher’s wife yet who could grasp this 
fact with sufficient courage to live up to 
it. Nearly all of them do their best to 
make their husbands selfish, and it is a 
moral wonder that ministers are not mon- 
sters of egotism and general meanness. 
And, finally, do not develop a morbid 
self-consciousness in your husband br 
criticising his little mannerisms in the 
pulpit. We all have them, and they are 
usually an evidence of sincerity and self- 
forgetfulness. For example, the first 
Sunday after we were married Henr: 
preached on the Beatitudes—all of them. 
Since then I have heard him delive- 
longer discourses on half of one of them, 
but no sermon I ever heard impressed mc 
so deeply as that first one that I listened 
to from Henry’s inspired lips—not spir- 
itually, but as a performance. I had very 
little idea of the substance, but the man- 
ner of his delivery, the effect of certain 
slow-clenching sentences were subjected 
to the worldly minded’ analysis of his 
young and ambitious wife. One thing in 
particular I noticed was a little absent- 
minded gesture he made about the time 
he reached that division of his sermon 
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which dealt with the blessedness of peace- 
makers. He began to stroke his left eye- 


brow with the forefinger of his left hand, 
and with the dim meditative air of a man 
who has forgotten that he is not absolute- 
ly alone before Heaven with his idea. 
Since then I have heard him preach many 
times, but whenever he gets thru the in- 
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troduction without that passing of the 
spirit gesture I am sorry, for I know 
that he is not free, that he has not what 
he calls “liberty.” And I would not tell 
him of it on any account, no matter if it 
made some nervous critic in the congre- 
gation have a conniption fit to see how 
regularly he does it. 


How the Colored ‘People of Washington 
Raised $25,000 in Twenty-six Days 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, LL.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


feller offered to give $225,000 to- 

ward the erection of Young Men’s 
Christian Association building for the 
colored of the District cf Columbia on 
the condition that they would raise an 
additional $25,000. The required sum 
and something like $6,000 more was 
raised in less than a month, in twenty- 
six days to be exact. The story of the 
campaign to meet the requirements of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s gift is an important 
chapter in the history of the colored peo- 
ple of Washington. It shows their abil- 
ity to act in an organized capacity and 
illustrates a disposition which, I think, is 
increasing among the members of my 
race in every part of the country to unite 
to help themselves. 

The first attempt to establish a Young 
Men’s Christian Association for colored 
men in Washington was made in 1904. 
A group of some twenty men, represent- 
ing various occupations and different re- 
ligious denominations, composed the first 
organization. 
added some 600 others to the organiza- 
tion. With this number of active work- 
ers they decided to erect a building, one 
that would be adequate to meet the wants 
of the city of the largest negro popula- 
tion in the United States, and a building 
at the same time appropriate to adorn the 
capital of the nation. 

They secured the services of Mr. 
Lewis E. Johnson, secretary of the asso- 


Seat time ago Mr. John D. Rocke- 


During the first year they © 


ciation at Buxton, Ia. Buxton is a negro 
mining camp, which has been converted 
into a model town, largely thru’the influ- 
ence of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation at that place and to the control 
exercised over the community by Mr. 
Johnson thru the association. Mr. John- 
son obtained leave of absence for three 
months and took charge of the Wash- 
ington campaign. He was assisted by J. 
E. Moorland, one of the three secretaries 
of the colored department of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

The central association had offered to 
give one-third of the $25,000 necessary, 
provided the colored men of Washington 
would raise the other two-thirds, but Mr. 
Moorland and Mr. Johnson made up 
their minds that the whole sum should be 
raised among the colored people. They 
spent two months in preparation. They 
began by sending out letters and making 
addresses urging all members to attend 
Sunday meetings. Then they secured a 
storeroom in a building at the corner of 
Twelfth and V_ streets, owned by the 
True Reformers, a colored fraternal or- 
ganization. This is where they made 
their headquarters. 

Lists of names were made out, embrac- 
ing every vocation in the community, 
from business and professional men to 
day laborers. These names were classi- 
fied, placed on properly prepared cards, 
with the amount which it was estimated 
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that each individual could and should 
give. 

While this work was going op at the 
headquarters a remarkable series of 
meetings for colored men were being 
held Sunday afternoons. Frequently the 
talks were illustrated by stereopticon, 
showing the growth of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the character 
of its work. At the end of the first 
month two committees were chosen, a 
Citizens’ Committee, with a prominent 
physician, Dr. J. E. Shad, as chairman, 
and a Young Men’s Committee, with 
Benjamin Washington, a teacher in the 
Manual Training School, as chairman. 
These committees met separately, each 
preparing its own plans of campaign, 
and after all of the preliminary work had 
been completed two joint meetings were 
held. Then the canvass began. 

The Young Men’s Committee . di- 
vided itself into teams, each with a 
captain. A generous rivalry at once 


sprang up among the different teams, 
each seeking to accomplish more than 
the other in the work in hand, and they 


were all united in their desire to outdo 
the Citizens’ Committee. 

In order to stimulate interest a chart 
was designed and hung on the wall, upon 
which was recorded every day the 
amount raised by each one of the teams 
and by the Citizens’ Committee. 

A large clock was devised with a dial 
four or five feet in diameter, which 
showed every hour of the day the 
amount of money that had been raised 
up to that time. This was placed in a 
window with a strong light to illuminate 
it at night. A thermometer was con- 
structed to show the total amounts raised 
every day. A careful report was kept 
of each day’s work, the names of the 
people visited by the canvassers and the 
amount of their subscriptions. As the 
canvass progressed the enthusiasm grew. 
At one public meeting subscriptions 
amounting to $1,000 were obtained. 
Henry W. Chase, an employee of the 
Government Printing Office, gave $500. 
Mr. Chase was born a slave, a plain, 
simple unassuming man who has saved 
his wages and invested his capital until 
he is now well-to-do. Having no family 
of his own, he thought this, as he says, 
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“A fine investment for his money.” An- 
other young man, a teacher, gave $200. 
At the end of four weeks the sum of the 
subscriptions amounted to $31,000. At 
the present time it has reached the sum 
of $45,000. About one-half of this 
money has been paid in. With this 
money a lot has been purchased at a cost 
of $9,000. It is now proposed to raise 
the amount of money to be expended on 
the land, building and equipment to 
$100,000. Part of this sum will un- 
doubtedly be furnished by the central as- 
sociation. It is believed the rest of that 


‘amount can be obtained in Washington. 


With this sum it will be possible to erect 
a building that is in every way adequate 
and architectually beautiful. It should 
be a monument to the good will of the 
people of Washington and to the self- 
sacrifice of the colored people. I should 
do wrong if I left the impression that the 
white people of Washington were not in- 
terested and had not aided in the raising 
of this money. The committee in charge 
was composed of both white and colored 
men. President Wilbur P. Thirkield was 
president. Many others were generous 
in the aid they lent to the enterprise. 

The erection of such a building, so 
largely thru the efforts of the colored 
people themselves, will have a far-reach- 
ing influence for good in the community. 
One prominent business man has tried to 
express the thing in figures; he said: 
“This is worth a million dollars to the 
city.” 

The success of the effort to build a 
Christian Association in New York and 
in Washington has encouraged other 
cities to attempt the same thing. Kan- 
sas City, I am informed, has during the 
past summer raised $10,000 for a colored 
Y. M. C. A. building in that city. It is 
believed that other cities, North and 
South, will follow the example of Wash- 
ington and Kansas City. Meanwhile the 
generous enthusiasm which united all 
classes and all denominations in the ef- 
fort to accomplish this good work has 
created a spirit of co-operation and a 
sense Of solidarity among the colored 
population of Washington which will be 
of lasting good both to them and to the 
city. 
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Meditative Fiction 


THE literature of introspection, to 
which Mr. Benson’s books* are a contri- 
bution, has a peculiar and delicate func- 
tion to maintain. It must supply, amid the 
withering influences of our materialistic 
and superficial generation, those inner 
springs of wistful aspiration which only 
can refresh the spiritual life. Its access 
is thus restricted to quiet minds in quiet 
occupations, and to those “serenest of 
the progeny of God,” who, like Brother 
Lawrence, preserve amid all outer and 
sordid confusions the happy sanctity of 
an unruffled soul. Mr. Benson, accord- 
ingly, will reach but a limited society of 
congenial minds. 

The narrative which Mr. Benson em- 
ploys is so tenuous as to awaken no in- 
terest by its perusal and to occasion no 
regret when finished. For the. narrative 
is but a subterfuge of style. In the guise 
of very fragile fiction, Mr. Benson, speak- 
ing from the grave cloisters out of which 


his college window looks, gives us a 
scholar’s philosophy of life. The style 
is sure, chaste and at times beautiful. 
In the later volume there is a finer re- 
straint than in its predecessor, where 
here and there perhaps a simile from 
nature is overwrought, but the total ef- 
fect is of one whose love for and famil- 
iarity with Pater, whose biographer he 
is, has given him something of the 
witchery of Pater’s lucid prose. 

The Altar Fire is not a pleasant book. 
Mr. Benson admits that it is morbid. It 
contains, in the form of a friend’s diary, 
Mr. Benson’s conclusions upon many 
things, from the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment to the Browning Letters, but chief- 
ly on the processes of personal religious 
life. Bound together by an introspective 
melancholy which wearies with its in- 
sistence, the essays hangs together but 
distantly, lacking an inner cohesiveness. 
Much of the varied counsel is wisely 
good, but that which deals with religious 
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. theory has only the academic point of 


view, an amateur assurance thinking to 
sap, in a clever sentence, the tragic ear- 
nestness of martvr-making centuries, as- 
serting a new truth where it has but 
fallen upon seme long-discarded fallacy. 

One feels there is a message, but hard- 
ly formed and loosely articulated and 
lacking the virile note. Perhaps Mr. 
Benson has felt this himself, for he 
wrote : 


“Books like the Life of Carlyle and Mrs. 
Carlyle’s Letters take the wind out of one’s 
imaginative faculties altogether, because one 
4 confronted with the real stuff of life in 
them.” 


And then, out of the tedium of the 
volume, with its monotonous 
letter-press, there flashes the 
exquisite pathos of the boy’s 
death, and a_ searching 
analysis of profound ~* emo- 
tion, expressed in perfect 
prose, one is swept on sol- 
emn tides of suffering to a 
passionate, yet quiet, acqui- 
escence in the smiting ten- 
derness of God. 

The succeeding catastro- 
phes contribute less strik- 
ingly to the priestlike seren- 
ity of the resigned life. But 
if the book slopes to the end 
like a valley from some 
flaming peak, there is a re- 
troactive gospel in it which 
illumines all preceding tedium as a sun- 
set glorifies the duller east. The message 
finally is such as came to Lanier, dying 
by the marshes of Glynn, of 


“the catholic man who has mightily won 
God out of knowledge and good out of infinite 


pain 
And sight out of blindness.” 


One cannot but wish the book a larger 
reading than its somber monotony will 
invite. 

Of the message of Beside Still 
Waters there will be little  criti- 
cism. This eager, impatient genera- 
tion needs the summons to a serenity 
of purpose which does not reckon life in 
terms of action and achievement only; 
which has but an incidental interest in 


profit and loss; which is intent upon a- 


discipline of self, to culminate at last in 
reverence and confidence of soul, alert 





A. C. BENSON. 


Author of “Beside - Still : 
Waters.” speaks from too distant a 
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for every influence from the realm of 
spirit; content to the heart with worth 
and sincerity, and reckoning not at all of 
recognition and reward. 

But Neville, for all his protests, can 
be convicted of dilettanteism in life as in 
literature. He is no ensample to the 
modern flock. He is too reticent, ‘too 
much given to reverie, too eager to haunt 
churchyards, too easily passing from 
sentiment to sentimentality; a man out 
of touch with the grimmer, redder- 
blooded brethren of the practical world 
around him. He would admit all this 
with a patronizing acquiescence. -And 
the grimmer, redder -blooded world, 
which has to work for its 
living as Hugh Neville had 
not, and which resents his 
patronage and implied supe- 
riority, needs much more of 
the temper of his unassum- 
ing spirit, pursuing with 
mild but relentless fortitude 
his quiet path to the highest 
personal quality and appre- 
ciation. At the same time, 
it will have none of his mes- 
sage from him. He will 
speak comfortably to those 
who do not need his speech ; 
he will be unnoted by those 
who need him most. He 


plane. He is too cloistered 
and remote. Prophets do not preach 
with power from towers and city walls; 
they walk like Isaiah, suffering, upon 
the city streets. Neville has never 
known the stress of commonest neces- 
sity. The man whose days are driven by 
the needs of life he will never reach. He 
will never reach the man whose giant en- 
terprises, waged amid the accouterments 
of wealth, are urged by the impulse of 
irrepressible constraints within him. 
Such men are of an alien world. Ne- 
ville has no constraints. He is intent 
upon himself, the center of his own solar 
system. The thought of service has 
glanced harmlessly from his well-guard- 
ed self-esteem. 
. Give Carlyle that sound-proof upper 
room in Chelsea, with its window open- 
ing only toward the sky, and let him 
spend his days therein content to write 
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his journal of his own complaints, dis- 
comforts and unachieyed ambitions, and 
you would have in life Hugh Neville’s 
career as portrayed in Mr..Benson’s fic- 
tion. But Carlyle in his upper room 
stormed, suffered, wrote, served in 
agonies his generation, alert to all the 
current ugliness and emptiness of indus- 
try, society and politics—in other words, 
wrought out a practical contribution to 
the fabric of the current but eternal life 
of men. Such biography as Mr. Ben- 
son himself has indicated will be a sure 
corrective to the beautiful but fallacious 
appeal of Hugh Neville. And_.it will 
endure among the widening generations 
of sincere and consecrated minds when 
the chaste philosophy of Neville has 
been long since forgotten. 


s 
Both Sides of the Alcohol 


Question 


THE two volumes that we review to- 
gether* represent very nearly the oppo- 
site poles of medical opinion with regard 
to alcohol. There is no doubt at all that 
in recent years physicians have been 
abandoning the use of alcohol more and 
more, tho a certain number of them still 
cling to its medical valiie. While Sir 
Victor Horsley is the protagonist of the 
English school of scientific medical 
thought which condemns the use of alco- 
hol in medicine, Dr. Starke’s book rep- 
resents the German school of opinion 
which still favors the employment of 
alcohol, and considers that the moderate 
use of it not only not harmful, but is dis- 
tinctly useful, especially in times of 
fatigue, and when serious crisis threatens 
to exhaust vitality before the natural re- 
action of the bodily powers can provide 
sufficient resistance to overcome threat- 
ening symptoms. 

As in most cases of controversy, the 
truth lies probably somewhere between 
the two extremes of opinion. Dr. 
Starke’s book brings out very forcibly 
the fact that the morbid impulse to drink 





*“ALconot. The Sanction for Its Use, Scientifically 


Established and Popularly Expounded by a_ Physiolo- 
gist. Translated from the German of Dr. J. Starke. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.- 

ALCOHOL AND THE Human Bopy. An introduction 
to the Study of the Subject. By Sir Victor Horsley, 
P.R.S., F.R.C.S., M.B., Lond., Hon. M.D. Halle, 
Etc. and Mary DB. Sturge, M.D., Lond., with a chapter 
by Arthur Newsholme, M.D., F.R.C.P., D.P.H. New 
York; The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
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to excess must not be mistaken for the 
ordinary craving for mild stimulation 
which has characterized every people 
that has ever been studied in history, and 
for which some substance has always 
been found as a response. While alien- 
ists generally, as quoted by Professor 
Horsley, are very much opposed to the 
use of alcohol and consider that it is an 
active factor in the production of mental 
disease, Dr. Starke urges that indulgence 
in liquor to excess is probably rather an 
effect of already lowered mentality than 
a cause of the mental state which sends 
the individuals studied by the alienists to 
the asylums. 

One thing is perfectly clear after the 
reading of the two volumes. It is that 
the status of alcohol is very different 
from what used to be claimed for it in 
the comparatively recent past. While it 
was the custom to proclaim very confi- 
dently that alcohol was a precious stim- 
ulant, the use of which could not be dis- 
pensed with without seriously impairing 
the efficiency of the means which the 
physician has at hand for the control of 
disease, ‘now its employment is urged 
more or less apologetically and the pos- 
sibility of its evil influence palliated in 
order to provide a rational basis for its 
medical use. Fhe change in the senti- 
ments of the medical profession in this 
matter is very well represented by the 
interesting statistics from the London 
Hospital. Forty years ago the cost of 
the alcoholic liquors provided for the 
London hospitals was three times as 
much as that of the milk for patients. At 
the present time the milk supplied costs 
three times as much as the alcohol. 
Nutrition has taken the place of stim- 
ulation. It has come to be realized that 
nature’s ordinary forces if only properly 
encouraged are even more efficient than 
the artificial energies produced by stim- 
ulation, to enable the system to overcome 
even the serious inroads of disease. 


a 
The Struggle for Canada* 


“Tr is not in the power of any man to 
command success,” wrote Washington 
to General Arnold in December, 1775, 





*Our STRUSGLE FOR THE FourTEENTH COLONY; 
CANADA AND THE AMERICAN RevoLutTion. By Justin 
H. Smith. Two Vols. New York: G. P. Puimaste's 
Sons. $6.00, 
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“but you have done more—you have de- 
served it.” Just how far Benedict 
Arnold was actually entitled to the 
praise of his chief is well revealed in 
Professor Smith’s two imposing vol- 
umes on the struggle for Canada; for 
the Canadian venture was Arnold’s own 
idea, and it was his skill and persever- 
ance that make the enterprise stand out 
as one of the most honorable of the 
near-victories of the American Revolu- 
tion. Were we not already disposed to 
regard Arnold highly on the score of his 
ability and service, we should find here 
ample foundations for his reputation. 
Indeed, we have no desire to accuse the 
author “of palliating treason, because he 
sets down some things to Arnold’s 
credit,” and we regret that he finds it 
necessary to apologize for so doing 
(I. 117). The treason of Arnold was, 
after admitting ll  palliatives, bad 
enough; but he paid for it. Before 
treason he has a right to be judged by 
the creditable things that he accom- 
plished. 

Some years ago Professor Smith es- 
tablished his position as the historian of 
the Canadian campaigns thru his critical 
study of “Arnold’s March from Cam- 
bridge to Quebec,” in which he dis- 
played a wealth of knowledge of mili- 
tary, biographical and geographic de- 
tails not elsewhere applied to this 
theme. The patron of his own col- 
lege, the Earl of Dartmouth, had played 
a first-hand part in the story he was tell- 
ing; and his own vacations in the Maine 
woods had brought topographical recon- 
naissance to the aid of the historian. As 
he now tells us, this earlier volume was 
meant to be a preliminary clearing of 
the path, to remove the accumulation of 
driftwood of tradition that obscured the 
course of the Quebec campaign. The 
present work covers the whole history, 
as he describes it in his title, of Our 
Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony; 
Canada and the American Revolution. 

The story is told at great length. It 
begins with the Quebec Act, altho it has 
some introductory pages on the French 
colonial system, drawn chiefly, as the 
author states, from Parkman. It ends, 


approximately, with the confusion and 
failure which Lafayette called a “hell of 
blunders, madness and deception,” and 
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with the resulting withdrawal of Con- 
gressional aid in 4778. It is not likely 
that any facts of importance will be 
added to those which Mr. Smith has un- 
earthed and worked into his mosaic. 
Certainly they cannot change its gen- 
eral aspect. So great have been his dil- 
igence and accomplishment, so careful 
his efforts to reconcile geographic de- 
scription with geographic fact, that we 
believe the detailed statement of the 
Quebec enterprise has been made once 
for all. 

Yet we are so ungracious as to wish 
that this definitive work had been done 
differently. Professor Smith was on 
firmer ground in describing the military 
details of Arnold’s march than he is in 
discussing Congressional policy in gen- 
eral. Here his eye is somewhat too 
close to the object for. broad vision. 
And thus his defects in point of view 
make his attempt to fix this episode in 
general revolutionary history the weak- 
est part of his book. 

In literary style the author manifests 
a desire to free his book from the heav- 
iness that is the bane of many scholar- 
ly histories. At the very start we find 
Canada likened to “a thatched roof,” a 
“magazine of gunpowder,” a “wall of 
ice” ; and Cartier ascending the St. Law- 
rence in “a water-fowl never seen he- 
fore in that region” (I. 13). At the 
close we are assured that the hopes and 
fears of America “do not hover like un- 
shriven ghosts about the rocky pinnacle 
of Quebec” (II. 571). Thruout both 
volumes this picturesqueness of expres- 
sion runs riot. We find “that fledge- 
ling, the first Continental Congress, had 
nested timidly in Carpenter’s Hall’ 
(I. 86) ; “Pittsfield, reclining like a con- 
scious beauty among its fair hills” 
(I. 124); “Arnold’s luck had placed 
him in the thicket just where Abraham 
was looking about for a lamb” (I. 188) ; 
“War is the grand opera of nations, 

.. and it was now as if the good peo- 
ple of Beaver Meadow .. . should un- 
dertake to give ‘Parsifal’ on a week’s 
notice” (I. 261); Northern gallantrv 
emerges “from the dust and smoke like 
a Gibraltar in motion” (I. 416) ; Carle- 
ton has a smile “like a prickly pear in 
the desert” (II. 5); Montgomery has a 
will like a flexible penetrating “Damas- 














cus blade,” and “This Damascus blade 
had an Aeolian cord strung in its 
groove, and every stroke was a song, a 
song from Tara’s ruined halls, powerful 
but sad, and yet forever breaking into a 
sparkle of gayety like the waves on the 
beaches of Sligo” (I: 370). For every 
historian there is this problem of illu- 
minating a heavy text. Mr. Smith has 
been spendthrift and ostentatious with 
his lights. 

We deplore the localism of Mr. 
Smith’s point of view, and certain ten- 
dencies of his literary style, but we leave 
his book with a feeling that a rather im- 
portant task has been well done. His 
arrangement of notes is unusual and 
somewhat difficult, but he has at once 
given the scholar an opening into all the 
source-material of his subject, and the 
reader a picturesque narrative that errs 
only in being too picturesque. 

a 
The New Religion: A Modern Novel. By 
Maarten Maartens. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 

The doctors have a bad time of it. If 
they stick to the bald blunt truth 
and tell their patients how sick 
they are and how little they can 
do for them, they go away and 
seek consolation and encourage- 
ment of the faith-curist and the 
patent-medicine man. If the doc- 
tors, in their desire to keep their 
patients and to relieve at least 
their minds, give them doses of 
bread pills and injections of 
aqua pura, then our 
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world has givén up caring for its soul; it has 
got all the more anxious about its body! The 
old beliefs have gone; your digestion’s your 
conscience to-day. Is it our fault if 
it crowds to the new shrines, the new con- 
fessionals, and babbles of its symptoms, not 
its sins? We can’t make half out of our 
‘homes’ what the priests made out of hell. 
But the convents of the twentieth century to 
which the new fanatics come crowding are the 
Sanitoria. ’Tis the new religion, The 
old medication with its incidental draft 
and bolus, is forgotten: hygiene, as a persist- 
ent occupation, is the medicine of the future. 
The coming age is going to live for, and think 
of, the body.” 


As a novel this latest work of Joost 
Marius Willem van der _ Poorten- 
Schwartz will not bear comparison with 
“Dorothea,” still less “God’s Fool,” but 
it contains interesting characters, wit- 
ty comments and pathetic scenes, and 
its satire, unfair and exaggerated, like 
all satire, nevertheless has point and sig- 
nificance. 


a 
Famous Painters of America. By J. Walker 
McSpadden. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $2.50. 


This is a book. about painters, not 
about paintings. The author 
makes no pretensions to art 
criticism and confines himself to 
giving a sketch of the lives of 
eleven artists he has selected, 
with lively anecdotes, illustrative 
of their character, collected from 
their biographers and acquaint- 
ances. The names and some- 
what forced appellations which 
he has attached to them are Ben- 


sharp- Maarten Maartens. ; i : a 
P a ot on oe ee West, The Painter of Des 


penned Dutch satirist writes Religion.” tiny; John Singleton Copley, 
them down or shows them up The Painter of Early Gentility ; 
as hypocrites and fakers. This vol- Gilbert Stuart, The Painter of Presi- 


ume contains specimens of all the kinds 
of practitioners who live off of the ills 
of others ; the well meaning but ignorant 
country doctor ; the specialist who bleeds 
his patients in a different but no less 
fatal way than his predecessors; the 
trained nurse, who knows nothing but 
the rules of the code; the dietarians, who 
study the habits of the Moroccan mon- 
keys to learn how human beings should 
live; and especially the sanatorium man- 
agers, each with his peculiar system of 
medication and rigorous regimen. As 
one of these successful quacks puts. it: 


The parsons had better look out.. They’ve 
had their day; it’s-the doctor’s turn. e 


dents; George Inness, The Painter of 
Nature’s Moods; Elihu Vedder, The 
Painter of the Mystic; Winslow Homer, 


The Painter of Seclusion; John La 
Farge, The Painter of Experiment; 
James A. McNeill Whistler, The 


Painter of Protest; John Singer Sar- 
gent, The Painter of Portraits; Edwin 
Austin Abbey, The Painter of the Past; 
William Merritt Chase, The Painter of 
Precept. There is a portrait of each 
man mentioned and two or more speci- 
mens of his work included in the pres- 
ent volume. The author has done what 
he has tried to do, which is more than 
can be said about every writer, 
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Richard III: His Life and Character. By 
Sir Clements Robert Markham. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 325 pp. $3.50. 

Who has not vowed a thousand curses 
on King Richard III when Tyrrel, in the 
fourth act, exclaimed: 

“The tyrannous and bloody deed is done. 


The most arch act of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty of.” 


At last Sir Clements Markham would 
have -us believe that it was not King 
Richard, but Henry Tudor—Richard’s 
victorious foeman at Bosworth—who did 
the young princes in the Tower to death, 
as those tender 


Professor Miinsterberg’s measuring m- 
chine—and the problem of Richard III 
seems hardly solved; perhaps it must 
ever remain unsolved to the satisfaction 
of all. 

‘ & 


The Development of Western Civilization. 
By Jacob Dorsey Forrest. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 406 pp. 
$2.00. 

There are some books which defy the 
most experienced and patient reviewer. 
Professor Forrest’s Development of 
IVestern Civilization is surely one of 

them, for if he had 





babes lay “girdling 
one another within 
their innocent ala- 
baster arms.” The 
author’s argument, 
which has_ been 
known for some 
time to readers of 
the Englhsh His- 
torical Review, -is 
too long and _ intri- 
cate to be traced 
here, but Shake- 
cate to be traced out 
well as those inter- 
ested in English 
history cannot af- 
ford to neglect the 
volume. It is based 
upon critical _re- 
search, and makes 
out a strong case 
against Henry — 
who was undoubt- 
edly capable of the 








not stated its pur- 
pose in the preface 
no one would have 
ever discovered it. 
The professor finds 
himself confronted 
by certain condi- 
tions and __institu- 
tions in which he is 
deeply _ interested, 
and he turns to the 
past for the facts 
that will explain 
them to himself. 
That he has made 
patient research and 
knows good books 
when he sees them 
there can be no 
doubt, for every page 
is bristling with 
facts gathered from 
the four corners of 
the field of learning. 
He starts with the 








cruel deed—tho one 
would hardly want 
to hang him on the 
evidence. At all events, Richard III has 
never had his due (for he was not 
without royal virtues), owing to the fact 
that so much of our information comes 
from men who wrote under the favor 
and patronage of his victorious succes- 
sors. Richard as a revolting monster, 
deformed and hateful to behold, has now 
disappeared in creditable modern ac- 
counts, and many would like to see the 
blood of the poor little princes removed 
from his garments, tho they may not 
agree with Sir Clements. Evidence is a 
subtle and elusive thing—unless one has 


: _. KING RICHARD HI | 
From a picture in the National Portrait Gallery. ciety and then takes 


contribution of. an- 
tiquity to modern so- 


up what he calls “the problem set for me- 
dieval so¢iety”—a peculiarly metaphysical 
proposition for the patience of the hard- 
minded person. This is followed by ex- 
tensive accounts ‘of medieval agriculture 
and commerce, and “the end of the 
Middle Ages,” which, according to our 
author, do not seem to have ended at all. 
The volume concludes with a chapter on 
social movements of today, and here we 
have the industrial revolution, labor 
unions, capitalism, the economics of dis- 
tribution, culminating in inconsequential 
inanities, 
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Reforms Suggested by the Panic 


ReEForms, both national and local, are 
forcibly suggested by the financial panic 
of the last two weeks. As the immediate 
causes of the disturbance were in New 
York, the banking reforms needed here 
may first be considered. 

Panic was precipitated when certain 
speculators and promoters were sum- 
marily ousted from the banks and sim- 
ilar institutions of which they had ob- 
tained control, and whose resources they 
were using in their projects. Such men 
should not be permitted to own banks in 
New York and to hold offices in them 
which give authority for the handling of 
depositors’ money. If the men in ques- 
tion had been excluded from the banks 
and offices which they have now sur- 
rendered, this panic would not have 
taken place. The New York Clearing 
House Association of banks possesses 
great power. It should be exercised in 
guarding carefully the condition of all 
banks subject to the Association’s influ- 
ence, in scrutinizing changes of owner- 
ship, reorganizations and the character 
of directorates. Thus may great loss, 
and even disaster, be prevented. 

In some way the banking business of 
the New York trust companies should be 
separated from their trust business, and 
the former should be subjected to the re- 
strictions and safeguards required for 
the banks of the Association. The trust 
companies should become members of 
the Association. Banks in the Associa- 
tion must carry a reserve of 25 per cent. 
against their deposits. This is not too 
much for the banking business of the 
trust companies. Their demand deposits 
are said to exceed $700,000,000. For 
these there should be a cash reserve of 
25 per cent. Under the statute recently 
enacted, trust company reserves are re- 














quired to be 15 per cent., but only 5 per 
cent. must be in cash; half of the re- 
mainder may be in deposits with ap- 
proved banks and the other half in ap- 
proved securities. This law should be 
amended. Undoubtedly it will be, as a 
direct result of the panic. 

There is need of national currency 
legislation, and the need is greatest in 
New York. It should be possible in time 
of stress to increase quickly the volume 
of our banknote circulation, under rea- 
sonable safeguards. Such a time is the 
autumn of almost every year, when cur- 
rency is drawn from New York to meet 
the harvest demands of the West and 
South. This year, to such drains upon 
resources at the money center have been 
added the panic runs upon banks. Statu- 
tory authority is needed for such emer- 
gency additions to the circulation as are 
made under similar conditions by the 
Imperial Bank of Germany. The plan 
recommended by the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the American 
Kankers’ Association should be the basis 
of legislation at the coming session of 
Congress. If the national banks of New 
York could have issued, last week, new 
circulating notes to the extent of 40 per 
cent. of their bond-secured notes, pro- 
tected by assets and a cash reserve of 25 
per cent., and subject to a tax, the sit- 
uation would have been greatly relieved. 
There should be provision for such 
emergency circulation, automatically 
coming into existence to be in due time 
automatically retired. 

Is it not possible by reforms, not 
necessarily enforced by legislation, to re- 
store popular confidence in corporation 
finance and corporation securities? Fol- 
lowing the disclosures of Saturday’s 
New York bank statement, prominent 
financiers sought to convince the Presi- 
dent that he ought at once to call a spe- 
cial session of Congress, altho the regu- 
lar session will begin only four weeks 
hence. “The request,” said the dispatch 
of the Associated Press, “comes from, 
and represents the judgment of, the con- 
servative leaders in the financial world, 
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who have represented the present situa- 
tion as one compelling action of a char- 
acter which will affirmatively eradicate 
all ground for suspicion of American in- 
dustrial methods.” This eradication 
could be accomplished, in their judgment, 
by Federal control of corporations, 
which the President desires: 

“The benefit of having Federal legal ma- 
chinery to detect and eradicate unwholesome 
business methods at this time was said to 
be the desirable end to be accomplished. This 
would mean, it is pointed out, a practical wip- 
ing off of the slate and a starting afresh under 
business conditions which would have and 
could bear the closest public scrutiny.” 

Now, this Federal control of all cor- 
porations engaged in interstate business 
is something that, even if it be needed for 
the public welfare, cannot easily be ob- 
tained. Legislation to this end would 
be opposed bitterly in the interest of 
State rights and State power. 

Has it ever occurred to these “leaders 
in the financial world,” whoever they 
may be, that the eradication which they 
desire might be accomplished by the 
ousting of certain other financial leaders 
from high office in corporations and from 
other places of great financial influence? 
For example, have they considered what 
the effect upon public sentiment and con- 
fidence would be if a certain very well- 
known railway financier should be in- 
duced to withdraw from his companies 
and the railway business? Is it not true 
that the resources of great life in- 
surance companies were used for more 
or less selfish purposes by very promi- 
nent financiers who are still in the front 
rank of financial leadership, and that the 
operations of some of them with de- 
positors’ and policy-holders’ money have 
not differed greatly from those of the 
bank officers who were recently required 
by the Clearing House Association to re- 
tire from the banking business? Sup- 
pose that the conservative leaders who 
desire to eradicate all ground for popular 
suspicion as to American corporate 
finance should begin by sending to back 
seats all those corporation officers and 
corporation capitalists whose exposed 
offenses have excited public resentment 
and hostility. Undoubtedly there would 
straightway be a revival of public confi- 
dence. « 

It may not be feasible to cause by the 
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suggested Federal legislation that change 
in the public attitude which these gentle- 
men desire, but reform by the action of 
the financiers themselves is possible. 
There has been no time in the last ten 
years when the united efforts of a dozen 
powerful men could not have compelled 
the railroads of the country to obey the 
rebate laws. The same men today, with 
the aid of a few more, could, by their 
action and influence, satisfy the popular 
demand for square dealing in the -man- 
agement of great corporations, if they 
should undertake the work with sin- 
cerity and earnestness. 


a 
Fifty Years of the Atlantic 
Monthly 


THE present writer remembers well 
the extraordinary impression made by the 
appearance of The Atlantic Monthly, 
which, in its November number, cele- 
brates the fifty years of its distinguished 
literary career. It marked an era. We 
had had previously the Harper's Maga- 
zine, with its miscellaneous pictures and 
stories and travels; and we had had Put- 
nam’s, with its higher ambition and the 
distinction given to it by George Will- 
iam Curtis; but here was a new, fresh 
coterie of writers, all of whom discovered 
the literary art, and nearly all young and 
less known than the elder Irving and. Poe 
and Cooper and Bryant. The elder gen- 
eration of writers were passing away and 
a new generation were here claiming 
their own. 

Longfellow and Lowell and Holmes 
were young men. Mrs. Stowe had won 
her sudden fame, but was of the same 
period. Ralph Waldo Emerson and Ed- 
ward Everett Hale were in the strength 
of their youth. So was Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe; and Hale and Howe are still with 
us. Hawthorne had already reached his 
perihelian. Then there were the ambi- 
tious writers, especially girls scarce out 
of their teens, Rose Terry (Mrs. Cook) 
and Harriet Prescott (Mrs. Spofford). 
Gail Hamilton and others of similar fame 
or promise, who lived nearly all in the 
country’s literary center and were able 
to meet and converse in the Corner 
Bookstore. It was a most extraordinary 
company of authors that followed with 
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The Atlantic, the greatest our country 
has yet seen. 

The one of them all who gave especial 
distinction and favor to the new maga- 
zine was Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
we were surprised to see him break out 
in so new and splendid a form. We had 
known him chiefly as the writer of mirth- 
fully extravagant and ridiculons’ verses, 
and of others which most skilfully joined 
the tender with the ludicrous. But who 
had thought him capable of that most re- 
markable, successful:‘and popular series 
of articles which appeared under the title 
of “The Poet at the Breakfast Table.” 
That was a new creation, and the: charac- 
ters who sat together at the boarding- 
house table were wonderfully well out- 
lined, as distinct as Shakespeare’s crea- 
tions. To Holmes’s contributions we 
turned first, even before those of Lowell. 
But the short stories, “In a Cellar” and 
“The Amber Gods,” were scarcely less 
our delight, and it delighted us-to learn 
that the women had come to the front. 

Since then the range of The Ailantic 


has been wider, but its quality no higher. 
We have had editors from the West, 
and even the Pacific Ocean has flooded 


over to the Atlantic Coast. We do not 
say that Howells and Bret Harte shine 
dimmer than some of those earlier lights, 
but there has been since no such famous 
galaxy of stars as represented those ear- 
lier years. 

Then The Atlantic was the premier 
monthly of the country. It has kept pure 
its literary aim, and has not fallen to pic- 
tures, but now we are flooded with maga- 
zines of every sort, which compete for 
every mushroom writer that appears. 
But the general aim is no longer literary. 
Even the story ceases to be literary, al- 
tho we have still Mrs. Phelps Ward and 
Mrs: Wilkins Freeman. We seek the ex- 
citing, or the scientific, or the historical, 
or the economic. It is less an aim to find 
one who says a thing well, and more to 
find one who has something to say, no 
matter how poorly he says it, or one 
whose name will deceive men into ex- 
pecting him to say something, and the 
higher level of pure literature, the poet- 
ical, was never so hard to reach as now. 
Everybody writes rhymes, limericks, in- 
deed, but few are able to write good 
poetry. This is a scientific age, the age 
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of achievement in physical success, not 
in the art of permanent expression. Who 
is there to take the place of Poe and 
Bryant and Holmes and Lowell and 
Longfellow and Emerson? Lanier died 
young. Stedman has given up poetry for 
business. Stoddard was of a second 
rank, and he is gone with Celia Thax- 
ter and Helen Hunt Jackson. It would 
be hard to find one single poet name that 
stands out pre-eminent today in our 
great company of warblers, no hermit 
thrush among the woods full of chirping 
sparrows. But the voice will come again, 
and we shall be glad to give once more 
the first rank not to mountainous wealth, 
not to the product of the laboratory, not 
to science or invention, but to that art 
supreme over all arts which welds wis- 
dom with fit words, beauty of thought 
with sweetness of utterance, and so fits to- 
gether the breath of sounds with the 
grave and gracious weight of sincere and 
serious thought. After all it is the great 
poets who link the centuries in the chain 
of one human fellowship. 


8 
The Recovery of Menander 


It is too much to say that the diggings 
in Egypt have quite recovered for us the 
lost Menander, of whom Quintiliah said 
that his brilliancy quite obscured the 
fame of all others who essayed that sort 
of drama, for “his plays presented the 
very image of life”’—omnem vite im- 
aginem expressit.” For while we have 
now thirty-four pages of Menander, 
where before we had only a few lines, 
these are disjointed and belong to four 
different plays. There are, however, 
some complete scenes and they are suffi- 
cient to justify Quintilian’s estimate. 
One of them, which fortunately is an 
episode, we can give to our readers, fol- 
lowing M. Maurice Croiset’s paper, read 
to the French Academy, October 25th. 

It is a story such as might have been 
dramatized of the two women who ap- 
pealed to Solomon to settle the rightful 
possession of an infant. In this case an 
infant has been exposed in a wood and 
the dispute is as to who shall have the 
infant and its little objects of jewelry. 
It has been found by the shepherd Daos, 
near Athens, by an oak grove frequented 
by shepherds and charcoal burners. He 
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took it home, thinking he would adopt 
it, but when he considered the expense, 
he decided the next morning to dispose 
of. it.. The. charcoal burner Syriskos 
comes along, as rudely dressed in goat- 
skins as is Daos, and he instantly offers 
to take the child to replace the infant his 
wife has just lost. It is given to him, 
but Daos says nothing of the little orna- 
ments found with it. Syriskos later 
learned of them and demanded them, 
but they are refused. Just then Smi- 
krines, a crabbed, miserly old fellow, 
comes along, who, it turns out later, was 
the grandfather of the child, and they 
appeal to him to settle the dispute. The 
story proceeds: 

Syriskos (addressing Daos and pointing to 
the old man)—See that man—will you have 
him for judge? 

Daos—Yes; by good luck. 

Syriskos (going to Smikrines)—In the 
name of the gods give us a few moments. 

SMIKRINES (rudely)—You? Why? 

Syriskos—We have a quarrel over a cer- 
tain matter. 

SMIKRINES—What business is that of mine? 

Syriskos—We need an impartial judge to 
decide between us. If you are not too busy 
settle our difference. 

SMIKRINES—You good-for-nothing, do you 
expect to plead a law case here, dressed in 
your goat skins? 

Syriskos—Well, well; it is a short matter 
and easy to understand. My father, do us 
‘this favor. In the name of the gods do not 
deny us. You ought to do it; chance brought 
you here, and you should fill your part. 

Daos (aside)—My opponent has spoken not 
badly. Why did I give him any part of what 
I had found? 

SMIKRINES (more pleasantly)—At least tell 
me if you agree to accept my decision. 

Syriskos—Yes; fully. 

SMIKRINES—Well, I agree. After all, why 
not. (To Daos)—You have hardly spoken; 
speak first. 


It will appear that Syriskos, honest 
fellow, took the child out of love and 
pity, while Daos is purely mercenary, 
but pretends he has done a favor in giv- 
ing the child to Syriskos. The case 
opens : 


Daos (to the judge)—I must go back 
somewhat before the meeting which raised 
the dispute, so as to make the case clear to 
you. In the bushes near here, while caring 
for my sheep, some thirty days ago, I found 
on the ground this child left all alone, a lit- 
tle baby, with a collar and some ornaments— 

Syriskos (interrupting, rudely)—Yes, that 
is exactly what we are disputing about. 

Daos—Ah! he will not let me speak. 

SmiKRINES (to Syriskos)—If you do not 


hold your tongue while he is talking I will 
strike you with 3 staff. 

Daos—Yes, that’s right. 

Smixrines (to Daos)—Go on. 

Daos—Yes. I took up the baby and car- 
ried it home. I proposed to bring it up. But 
during the night, as everybody does, I thought 
it over and made my calculations. “Why, 
what business have you to bring —m child 
and have all the bother of it? here will 
I find the money it will cost? What will be 
the use of all that trouble?” That is what I 
said. The next morning, when I was herding 
my sheep, this charcoal-burner here happened 
to come along to pick up fire-wood where 
I was. I knew him, and we talked a little 
while, when he broke out—“Why is it, friend 
Daos, that you seem troubled?” “Why,” said 
I, “because I don’t know what to do,” and 
I told him the story; how I had found the 
baby, how I had taken it up. Then, imme- 
diately, without letting me finish, he turned 
to me and cried: “A thousand favors for you, 
Daos” (and he enumerated them), “if you will 
give me the baby. So you will be free of it. 
You see,” he added, “I have a wife who has 
just lost a child.” The woman he spoke of 
is the one who is here holding the baby. 

SmiKrines—Is it true, Syriskos, that you 
asked for it in that way? 

Syriskos—Yes; just so. 

Daos (continues)—All that day he did not 
cease to beseech me. At last, he persuaded 
me. I promised him the child; I gave it to 
him. e went away ym his desires. 
He took my hands and kissed them. 

SMIKRINES (to Syriskos)—Did you do all 
he says. 

Syrisxos—Yes, I did. 

Daos—Then he went away with his wife. 
Afterward he met me and demanded the 
jewelry which had been exposed with the 
child; only small, silly things, worth nothing 
at all, and he pretended that I had done him 
a wrong because I would not give them to 
him, and intended to keep them as my own. 
On the contrary, he ought to recognize, I say, 
that what he has was my gift in answer to 
his prayer. And if I don’t give him every- 
thing that is no reason why he should ask 
me to give account of the rest. What! if in 
walking he had made the discovery at the 
same time as I, if Hermes had favored us 
equally, he would have had his part without 
doubt, and I would have had mine. But 
when I am the only one who made the find, 
do you pretend that you, who were not there, 
must have the whole, while I should have 
nothing? In fact, I have voluntarily given a 
part of that which belonged to me. If that 
part suits you, keep it; if that part does not 
suit you, if you don’t want it any more, give 
it back to me. Indeed, you have a part of 
the find, thanks to my kindness, but that you 
should take the rest without my consent—no 
that cannot be—I have said my say. 


It was a telling argument, but a spe- 
cious one. It overlooked human rights, 
the rights of the infant; and Greek 
thought had a strong sense of the rights 
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of man. Menander will not forget that, 
and he will let the charcoal. burner speak 
hesitatingly, roughly, but with a rustic 
eloquence very different from the pol- 
ished terms of Isocrates. 


SMIKRINES (to Syriskos)—Daos has ended 
(seeing that he remains silent). Don’t you 
understand? He is done. 

Syriskos—Ah, yes; then it is my turn to 
speak. Yes, he found the baby all alone. 
Yes, all he has said is true. Everything hap- 
pened, just as he says. I do not deny it. I 
did pray him, did beg him, and just so I did 
persuade him to give me what I wanted. He 
has told the truth. Only, one of his men, a 
shepherd, came and told me that he found with 
the baby certain ornaments. O my father, 
consider that the infant is here present plead- 
ing his own cause.. Yes, Daos, this infant 
demands of you an accounting. (Turning to 
his wife) : It says, “Woman, give me the neck~ 
lace and the things which show what was 
my Origin.” The child says that those things 
were put about him not to please you, but 
to adorn him, and I join my word with his, 
because I am now his guardian. It was you, 
Daos, who made me such when you gave him 
to me, and now it is for you, our judge, to 
decide whether these golden ornaments and 
other things, valuable or not, ought, as the 
mother wished they should be, to be kept for 
the little one until he is grown up; or whether 


it is right that this man, after taking them 
off the child, should keep what does not be- 


long to him because he found it first. But 
you say, when I took the child, why did I 
not demand these things, too? Why? It is 
because then I had not the witness at hand 
who now speaks for him. And now it is. not 
for myself that I demand these things. Oh, 
I know what you say, “What is found be- 
longs to the first comer.” No, no! Not 
when it belongs to a human being from whom 
the taking of it would be a wrong. This here 
is not a find; it is a theft. 

This rude woodsman calls things by 
the right. name. Menander adds the 
great thought of human rights to his 
humble story. Syriskos feels that this 
little outcast has rights which may some 
time be reclaimed. It was no unfamiliar 
story in the plays of Euripides or Sopho- 
cles that the son of a king was thus ex- 
posed, and as he grew up felt the im- 
pulse to slay lions or tyrants and to learn 
his own parentage. So Syriskos pro- 
ceeds: 

And further, father, consider this. Per- 
haps’ this child is of better blood than ours. 
Brought up among humble people he will one 
day disdain our poor life. Following his 
nature he will want to do some great thing— 
to hunt lions, to carry arms, to run in the 
arena. You have certainly seen the tragedies 
played, and you know what I mean; how an 
old goatherd found a certain Neleus, and 
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also Pelias, those famous heroes—a -goatherd 
who wore a jacket of skin, like mine. See- 
ing that these infants were superior to him- 
self, he told them everything, how he had 
found them, how he had taken them up. 
Then he gave them a little*bag- which con- 
tained the things by which they might be 
recognized. It was thus that they found out 
the whole secret of their birth, and became 
kings, after they had been goatherds. Sup- 
posing that Daos had taken those things and 
sold them to get a dozen drachmas, they would 
have always remained ignorant, those heroes, 
that were sons of a noble race. It is not 
then right, my father, that I should bring up 
this little child, and that Daos should take 
and lose the hope of the child’s future. One 
who was about to marry his. sister was 
stopped in time because certain objects he 
had were recognized; another delivered his 
mother, whom he happened to meet; another 
saved his brother. The life of all men, you 
see, is exposed to dangers. We must guard 
against them by foresight, my father, by tak- 
ing care a long while beforehand. : 
But he says, “Give back what you had if 
you are not satisfied,” and he thinks that 
argument ends it. No, there is no justice in 
that. Because you will not. give up a part 
which belongs to the child, you want to take 
back the child, too. You think that then you. 
can steal with less risk if you can hold that 
which belongs to. him. I have said my say. 
Do you, judge, now decide what is right. 
SMIKRINES—The decision is easy enough. 
All that was exposed with the infant belongs 
to him. That is my decision. 
Daos—Very well; but the child, to whom 
does it belong? tax 
SMIKRINES—-lo whom? By Jove, it is not 
to you that I give it; to you who wanted a . 
little while ago to steal what belonged to it. 
No, it belongs to him who protected its in- 
terests, and who has fought you when you 
wished to do it wrong. 


It is a pretty story and we may be 
sure that an Athenian audience applaud- 
ed the decision. It is a great gain to 
have learned this much and something 
more of the real merits of the comedian 
whom Greek and Latin critics put at the 
head of his class. Such discoveries pay 
for the expense of exploration. \ 


a 
Another Basket of. Apples 


THE rural editor had been skirmish- 
ing. He found the Grarid Duke plum 
trees still full of purple fruit, altho the 
leaves had crisped to the frost. The 
flavor was fine, yet it is a pity to carry 
appetite to spoil such a beautiful sight. 
This is the hard part of it at this time of 
the year. Last night Nature left the 
knob turned so that the northwest wind 
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had the full mastery of our beautiful val- 
leys; and this morning every leaf is 
loosened, and the great exposition of a 
year’s work has closed up. The gay 
maples (and they love gayety) have lost 
heart. The big magnolia leaves had 
waited in their glossy brown for a hint 
to let go; they have now heaped them- 
selves over the sod in a cushion of artis- 
tic beauty—brown, brown, and every- 
where brown. The purple ash leaves 
have been littering the highways this last 
ten days, and most of them are already 
ground under horse hoof and wagon tire 
into incipient humus. 

How wonderful it is, this morning, to 
look up thru the bared limbs at the 
birds’ nests, now exposed. Little did we 
know how many neighbors we had, and 
friends and allies as well. Sensible fel- 
lows! Their houses were for use, not 
for permanent residence. Every one of 
them has gone southward, except a few 
who love to pick the scattered seeds that 
have been overlooked by the flock. Will 
you and I ever learn common sense—we 
mean bird sense —in the way of home 
building? Will we ever learn that it is 
not so much the house as it is the out of 
doors that makes the real home? “What 
a bother you are to yourself,” says the 
Japanese; “for truly your house is not 
for comfort, but for hard work, and all 
the time!” 

But at this rate we shall never reach 
the orchard. But reach it we do, and 
here we sit down on the stump of the 
dear old friend of our boyhood and give 
ourselves up to the eyes and the heart. A 
robin twitters a disturbed note or two 
and dooks us boldly in the face—to know 
if we, too, have been belated on our pas- 
sage, or if we belong to some flock of 
passage. These Northern flocks are still 
going southward, and one of them spent 
yesterday on our mountain -ash trees. 
This fellow had probably overslept when 
they started on their last night’s flight. 
He will probably join in the next flock, 
or maybe will hide in our evergreens all 
winter. Mem.: look you for a belated 
robin, when the cold weather comes on, 
and see that he does not go hungry. 

The apples are more than half picked, 
and the full barrels stand in their scar- 
let beauty uncovered beside the piles of 
cider apples. Who wonders that the boys 
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are whistling or singing up in the trees? 
Yet “It goes hard,’ Tom says, “to set 
the pickers at the McIntosh and _ the 
Walter Pease and the Spitzenburgs, to 
rob the trees of their glorious beauty.” 
Each tree has done its best, and no- 
where in the world is there such individ- 
uality as in an apple orchard. Every 
kind has its own color, even its own 
number of stripes. The apple artist 
knows his kinds as readily as he knows 
the names of his children. Hereeare 
eighty sorts, but every one has its own 
features as well as its own juices. To test 
them all is like making music; it creates 
a gamut of sweet flavors. If you were 
all here we would sit down to a chal- 
lenge to decide which of all among the 
apples is noblest. In Michigan they 
used to say that the big yellow Bell- 
flower was fairest and finest, but that is 
not even a second-rate apple here; and 
the King, which is so heavy and full of 
rich juices that the trees of western New 
York can scarcely hold them, cannot lead 
here; nor even the Albemarle Pippin of 
the Hudson Valley. Each locality has 
its own prince. In response to an edi- 
torial on “A Basket of Apples” there 
came to us, from what used to be, on our 
maps, the Great American Desert, a bas- 
ket of Jonathans, thrice painted in crim- 
son, but even more gloriously golden at 
heart; but on these Eastern hillsides 
this superb apple is not half-size. Here 
are five which we lay at your feet, and 
you may name the best: McIntosh Red, 
Spitzenburg, Fameuse, Golden Pippin 
and Walter Pease. 

Apple enthusiasm is something by it- 
self. You should read the letters that 
come from over the whole apple belt. 
You would suppose that each writer was 
praising his own children, yet it is only 
his favorite apple that is calling out all 
his art of expression. Fortunately our 
tastes not only differ, but they change 
from time to time. What we like best 
one year we do not necessarily care for 
the next. This you must count on if you 
have regular customers for your orchard 
products. It is not a whimsy, but a real 
growth, that makes us call this year for 
a black Gillifleur and refuse a Rhode 
Island Greening. There is much also in 
the year, for truly the Seek-no-further is 
not always such an apple that it should 
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forbid us looking beyond itself. This 
year it is an ideal. It recalls the days 
when, with little Lucy, we filled our 
pockets as we started for the little red 
school-house on the corner—where the 
mint grew and the brook gurgled. 

Yet one cannot identify himself quite 
as closely with his apples as with his 
pears—at least he cannot become quite so 
touchy over the criticism of his elegant 
Howells and his exquisite Bergamottes. 
The editor knows a friend whose admira- 
tion for the Seckel amounts to a passion. 
For our part we prefer a Sheldon—for 
which he quite holds us in contempt. 
There is a big quarrel raging in the Mid- 
dle West, over the rival fruit of the 
Ozark Mountains and the Hood River— 
Missouri against Oregon. Both are so 
near perfection that the contention is un- 
necessary. It is not worth our while to 
live in an impossible apple section—nor 
in a poor one for that matter, unless it be 
to improve it. Fine fruit is the pride of 
fine minds. Every brainy farmer should 
determine to have the most perfect of 
trees and then the most beautiful apples 


in his county. The contention brings out 

the stronger qualities of a man’s nature. 

It tests him, and sets him to his mettle. 
The rural editor got some of his best 


primary lessons in and under the 
apple trees. He has not forgotten 
almost the only blow that he ever 
received from a kindly father, for 
engaging in an apple-throwing con- 
test. “Apples are one of God’s 
best gifts; not to be lightly tossed about, 
nor to be used like stones, my lad! Live 
to improve, and not to waste!” Even 
yet, as we look down thru these avenues 
of trees, over the wide valley, it is the 
goodness of God that crowds the sun- 
shine, and makes the world so charming 
a home. Then there was but one white 
man’s orchard in the heart of New York 
State, altho the Indians still tarried by 
the ashes of the great orchards burned 
by General Sullivan during the Revolu- 
tion. Now all the hillsides are dotted 
with Northern Spys and the wagon loads 
go rolling down the valley, marketward 
into the city. 

The misunderstood Indian has forever 
gone from his beloved valleys, and we 
are working out, very slowly, the Ameri- 
can home. We have found it a problem 
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hardly to be solved without an orchard— 
and best of all an orchard of apples. To- 
gether the human folk and the Rosacez 
move forward in the way to a perfect 
evolution. We lift our hats reverently, 
on this golden day, to the fruit that alone 
makes it possible for us to be artists in 
land culture, and lords with Nature. Nor 
must we forget the ethics of the orchard, 
which multiplies smiles and innocent joy, 
while rendering us wealth and health. 


a 


. , % 
The lnmoctalley Sir Oliver Lodge i 
of din: Gat trying to teach the 
teachers religion. His 
late “Catechism” attracted no little atten- 
tion, adapted as it was to the teachings 
of physical science. He has now given 
a lecture which we presume will appear 
in’ The Hibbert Journal, in which he 
makes declarations,on the immortality 
of the soul. He is thus quoted: 

“Nobody knows what the controlling entity 
called life, soul and by other names is, but 
common sense rebels against it being nothing. 
No genuine science has presumed to declare 
it a purely imaginary nonentity. 

“No really existing thing perishes. It only 
changes its form. Science shows this clearly 
enough concerning matter and energy, and it 
must so also regard mind, consciousness, will, 
memory, love, adoration and all the other 
manifold activities which strangely interact 
with matter and appeal to the bodily senses. 
They are not nothing and will never vanish 
into nothingness. _ } 

“They do not arise with us. They never 
spring suddenly into being from previous non- 
existence. They are as eternal as the God- 
head itself, and will in eternal being endure 
forever.” 

That conclusion is very satisfactory and 
comforting if somewhat apodictic. We 
wonder if this is all that science has to 
say. 

ss 
The Princeton-Carlisle game 
Pn ~~y in this city last Saturday is 

_ another demonstration that 
football is still very much alive 
despite the acts of President Butler and 
the words of President Eliot. When 
twenty thousand people pay a good-sized 
fortune to see twenty-two lusty youths 
chase an inflated pigskin about a field and 
then cheerfully sit in a drenching rain 
for two hours rather than miss a single 
point, it can be said that there is a fascin- 
ation in the game that far outweighs the 



























































fear of pneumonia, bronchitis or grip. 
We are glad to bear witness that Foot 
ball as now played under the new rules 
is far more interesting to the spectator 
than formerly. The old close forma- 
tions, monotonous mass plays and’ fre- 
quent injuries are a thing of the past. 
The ball is now visible most of the time, 
the opportunity for brilliant individual 
play is increased, luck plays a much more 
important role and, at last, agility counts 
for more than beef. Saturday’s game af- 
forded an interesting study in race psy- 
chology, if there be any such thing. In- 
dividually the Indians seemed more 
sturdy and agile and daring than the 
Princeton team, and yet at the psycho- 
logical moments they did not rise to the 
occasion. It has always been said that 
the Indians do not play a good losing 
game, and, if this is so, it seems to indi- 
cate that the Anglo-Saxon blood of 
Princeton does in the long run tell. Foot- 
bal] has its chief hold upon the populace, 
we think, because of its similarity to war. 
It is the only game where it is permitted 
for a strong combination of players to 
single out the weakest man on the oppos- 
ing rush line and*then seek to put him 
hors de combat. Moreover, with the ex- 
ception of prize-fighting, it is the 
only sport where personal encounter 
is allowed, and personal encounter, 
it will be remembered, was declared 
by a Yale professor some time ago 
to be a necessity in some form or 
other for the development of all 


healthy young men. If it is true, as Rus- | 


kin has said, that war is the greatest of 
games because the stake is death, it fol- 
lows that football is the next greatest. 
THE INDEPENDENT, as our readers know, 
has no special admiration for football as 
a phase of higher education, but as a 
game it surely stirs the blood. 


Mt 


After all Father Tyrrell chal- 
lenges excommunication. It is 
not usual for a Jesuit—now an 
ex-Jesuit—to be a disciple of Modernism. 
That school does not encourage anything 
but intellectual submission to authority. 
First, he tried in a long private letter, 
which got into print, to explain to a 
scholar of science how he could hold to 
the conclusions of his science and yet re- 


Father 
Tyrrell 
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main in the Catholic Church. But the 
kick of the gun wounded the gunner. 
He was suspended from the Jesuit order 
and commanded by superior ecclesiastical 
authority to submit all his correspondence 
to censors, as a condition of -his being 
allowed to celebrate mass again, and thus 
earn his living as a priest. After some 
months came the report that he had sub- 
mitted, but the fact was that he had only 
agreed to submit to the usual discipline, 
which requires a good Catholic, when 
about to publish any doctrinal matter, to 
get an imprimatur; but a censorship of 
his private letters he would not submit 
to. Meanwhile he had made literary en- 
gagements, one of which was the two let- 
ters to the London Times, which have 
now appeared. They are frank enough, 
but he declares that he does not and will 
not leave the Catholic Church, for he be- 
lieves, if the Pope does not, that there is 
room for a liberal wing in the Church; 
and he declares that already it includes 
cardinals, archbishops and bishops. The 
letters are stiff reading, but they are 
plain in their conclusion that there is no 
truce between the scholasticism of the 
thirteenth century, to which Pius X 
sends the Church back, and the science of 
the present day. He brings out the fact 
that the Encyclical does not come under 
the conditions of infallibility, but is simply 
the judgment of one man and his en- 
tourage. He much resents the condem- 
nation of that evidence for theism found 
in immanence and in the teachings of the 
multitude of mystics who have been 
among the most honored saints of the 
Church. We presume these two letters 
will be published in a booklet, but the En- 
cyclical forbids any seminary to allow it 
to be read by teacher or pupil. The 
bishops must see that this is enforced, 
and must report to Rome as to their 
faithfulness in making inquisition. 


& 


Secretary Taft sees 
clearly just what is the 
chief difficulty we have 
in securing the good will of the Filipinos 
for the American people and Government. 
It is, as we have often said, the arrogance 
of our assumed Anglo-Saxon superior- 
ity in our relations with them. Mr. Taft 
has over and over again by his own ex- 


Secretary Taft’s 
Diagnosis 
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ample rebuked this snobbish offishness, 
and has taken opportunity to associate on 
equal and familiar terms with the people 
at public functions. In an address to an 
American club in Manila he is reported 
as emphasizing this danger and this duty. 
He urged the Americans not to hold aloof 
from the Filipinos, to take no action hos- 
tile to them, not to show racial feeling, 
and to avoid the Anglo-Saxon attitude 
of “better than thou.” We commend 
this utterance, at a place where it was 
sadly needed and none too welcome, to 
those of another race in this country who 
believe, because of Secretary Taft’s re- 
lation to the Brownsville affair, that he is 
unjust to them. 


. After the rest of the 
oe Sagem voyage following a very 

o ome strenuous visit to the 
United States, in which the Bishop of 
London preached many times and at- 
tended the Episcopal Convention in 
Richmond, Va., he has returned to Eng- 
land, and in his first sermon at Padding- 
ton gave an account of his impressions 
gained from his visit to the United 
States. While here on so short a visit 
he was entirely devoted to Church mat- 
ters, and naturally spoke chiefly of them. 
He was struck by the much more kindly 
sentiment between Episcopalians and 
‘other Protestant Churches than exists 
between Anglicans and Dissenters in 
England. He says he observed far 
greater generosity, love and trust be- 
tween bodies of Christians and between 
schools of thought in the same Church 
here than there is in England. It was 
like another atmosphere, he says, to pass 
from the wrangles of Great Britain into 
an atmosphere where they are unknown. 
He found that the bitterness which dis- 
graces the Church at home is unknown 
in the United States, altho there are con- 
scientious differences there. It was 
quite a shock, amid the love and har- 
mony there, to take up English news- 
papers and read the reports of the Brit- 
ish Church Congress, to find the eternal 
wrangling which is going on today and 
which has been going on for fifty years. 
He says: 


“If we want to k and uphold the love and 


affection of our spiritual children let us pray 
for union and peace in our disturbed Church 
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to-day. We only need more discipline of tem- 
per to have the same harmony in the old coun- 
try to-day. It was a great lesson to be pres- 
ent at the general convention of the churches 
of the United States and to see the Chamber 
of Deputies elected. : 

He found it highly instructive to see ‘the 
millionaire from Wall Street sitting side 
by side with the workingman represent- 
ing New York. It was true democracy. 
There was a feeling of freedom, a sense 
that every individual member of the 
Church had to work for the Church. He 
added : 


“There are rio parlot cars in that Church. 
It is a living organism which has to be worked, 
and a splendidly inspiring feeling it gives to 
come in contact with it, and the English 
Church has got to get back that feeling. It 
is not a question of establishment or disestab- 
lishment. We have to realize that everybody 
has a voice in it and that there are no sleep- 
ing partners; and then what services we had 
out there! Talk of lively services! Talk of a 
mechanical ritual! Why, I have heard the 
rafters shake with praise, and there was no 
sneaking home afterward, dispirited and dis- 
couraged.” a 


The creation of a parcels post ought to 
be one of the principal items of business 
before Congress at its approaching ses- 
sion. We are in this behind all civilized 
countries and ought to be ashamed of 
ourselves. The opposition comes from 
express companies and certain retail 
dealers, who fear competition with the 
mail - order houses and department 
stores. An example of our back- 
wardness is given in the’ Consular 
Reports from India. Consul Denison, at 
Bombay, says that “the United States is 
the only large commercial nation that 
has no parcels post convention with 
India.” The result is that to send small 
packages to India, such as samples of 
goods, the American manufacturer has 
to send them by express to England and 
there mail them to India. The failure of 
Congress is really a restraint of trade. 

& 


Under our prison system the punish- 
ment imposed by the court often falls far 
more heavily on the family than on the 
prisoner. The latter is sure of shelter, 
food and clothing ; the wife and children, 
deprived of the bread-winner, often lack 
the necessities of life. The Prison Asso- 
ciation of New York is trying to alleviate 
this suffering by extending the probation 
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system. Under this system-the offender 
is not taken away from his work or his 
family, but is held under proper surveil- 
lance. If a fine is imposed he can pay it 
in instalments and not be sent to prison 
because he has no money, as happens in 
thousands of cases. In a single year pro- 
bationers placed in the custody of the As- 
sociation, in addition to supporting them- 
selves and their families, have paid $4,800 
as restitution to the victims of their 
crimes. 
J 


Savannah, Ga., has done its little best 
to stir up afresh an international differ- 
ence by excluding a young Japanese 
from its evening schools. As soon as 
Superintendent of Schools Ashmore 
learned that this lad had been admitted 
he told the Board of Education that it 
would never do, because to admit him 

_was a breaking of the racial line, to 
which the South would never consent. 
So he was excluded, and they luckily re- 
membered that he was over age. One 
would have thought they would have 
been glad to teach the poor fellow a bit 
of English, remembering that yellow is 
not black any more than red is; and does 
not the best chivalry boast its descent 
from Pocahontas? 

& 


It is rather an inconsequent position 
taken by the London Times in seeing in 
the disastrous’ break in financial confi- 
dence the result of President Roose- 
velt’s speeches. Hereabouts it is clear 
that it was nothing but the revelation of 
unbusinesslike conduct of the banks 
they controlled by dishonest financiers 
which brought the crash. It had noth- 
ing to do with any action of the Presi- 
dent as to railroads or trusts. It was 
wholly the Heinzes and those of their 
sort who had to be driven out of their 
banks, not by the President, but by the 
Clearing House, that made the financial 
disaster, one that will leave conditions 
much better. 

& 


From June to. September this year 
there were 41 persons killed and 313 in- 
jured in the State of Massachusetts 
owing to automobile accidents. Accidents 
result from speeding and incompetent 
handling of the machine. Those who 


propose to drive an automobile should be 
compelled to pass a strict State examina- 
tion before they get a license, and then 
the license should. be revoked for over- 
speeding. In addition, the machine 
should. be seized for a few days or the - 
owner put in jail if overspeeding or care- 
lessness in the handling of the car can 
be proved. Small fines as a cure for 
automobile evils are a universal failure. 


& 


Harvard is not likely to be caught 
napping, or to be guilty of an indiscre- 
tion, but certainly it was a blunder that 
she sent to Berlin a British subject from 
her faculty, in the person of Pro- 
fessor Schofield, to represent America in 
the international exchange of good feel- 
ing between the two countries. Possibly 
President Eliot did not know he is a 
Canadian. 

& 

We are sorry to see so sedate and con- 
servative a journal as the New York 
Times adopting the English craze and 
establishing a limerick contest, in which 
the readers send in, for a prize, “missing 
lines” to fill out the imperfect verse. 
There is some skill in it, but it is main- 
ly a game of chance, as a multitude of 
lines equally good are likely to be pre- 
sented. 

& 


We need not raise the question any 


more whether those are real double 
canal markings which have been seen 
on the surface of Mars, or only a visual 
deception; for Professor Todd, of 
Amherst College, brings back from Peru 
the photographs which now for the first 
time show these double markings. Now, 
will the wise men tell us what they 
mean? 
& 


A recent bookseller’s catalog is di- 
vided into three departments headed 
“Famous Books,” “Readable Books” and 
“Gift Books.” No titles are duplicated. 

& 

Whenever we see a lady on the street 
we cannot help a shiver at the thought 
of the ostriches this winter. 


& 


Duty is what makes you feel bad when 
you don’t do it. 
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The Control of the Provident 
Life 

In our issue of October 17th we called 
attention in these columns to the sale of 
a controlling interest in The Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society to par- 
ties already in control of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Mutual Life, of Philadelphia. It 
now appears that the buyers parted with 
$100,000 in cash and $1,000,000 in notes, 
but because of the recent disturbances in 
financial circles the sellers—F. Augustus 
Heinze, O. H. and E. R. Thomas and 
their associates, whose speculative opera- 
tions were a considerable factor in the 
recent financial crisis—were unable to 
arrange for the delivery of the stock to 
the purchasers, because of the hypothe- 
cation of it to secure loans, and of the 
further impossibility of substituting other 
acceptable collateral. The syndicate 
members have accordingly agreed to 
consider the transaction as null and void, 
and the control of the company accord- 
ingly reverts back to its former owners. 

This agreement was reached thru the 
agency of Timothy L. Woodruff, some- 
time president of the Provident Life, and 
prolonged litigation was, thru his diplo- 
macy, happily avoided. It is now pro- 
posed to thoroly reorganize the company 
and to elect some practical insurance 
man as president. 

st 


The Conviction of Dr. Gillette 


Dr. WALTER R. GILLETTE, the ex- 
vice-president of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, was last week convicted 
of perjury and was sentenced by Justice 
Dowling, sitting in the Criminal Branch 
of the Supreme Court, to six months in 
the penitentiary. Dr. Gillette is sixty- 
seven years of age. During the insur- 
ance investigation he first denied but 
subsequently admitted the existence of a 
“yellow dog” fund. The charge of 
perjury arose because of a statement 
made under oath by Dr. Gillette before 
the Grand Jury when he swore that an 
account in the Dobbs Ferry Bank which 
stood in his name, as trustee, consisted 


of his own money. It was found that 
the money really came from the funds 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Dr. Gillette has since been released on 
bail fixed at $15,000. 


& 


Nominations for Mutual 
Trustees 


At a meeting of the trustees of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company held 
last week steps were taken to invite mem- 
bers of the International Policy-holders’ 
Committee, which was active in contest- 
ing the election of a year ago, to partici- 
pate in the management of the Mutual. 
Colonel A. M. Shook, Stewart Shillito, 
Emile O. Philippi, James H. Wilson, 
Herman Ridder and Charles Emory 
Smith, all of whom were either members 
of the International Committee, of which 
Samuel Untermyer is counsel, or were 
candidates on the United Committee’s 
ticket, were placed in nomination on the 
administration ticket for the next elec- 
tion, to be held in June, 1908. 

Mr. Shillito is nomimated as the suc- 
cessor of Charles Lanier, who will retire 
at his own request. Other changes con- 
templated are made evident by the nomi- 
nation of Frederick H. Eaton and Alfred 
E. Marling to succeed Frederick Crom- 
well and James N. Jarvie. J. Rogers Max- 
well is slated for the place made vacant 
by the recent death of Charles R. Hen- 
derson, who was killed by falling from 
the window of his residence a week ago 
Sunday. 

George F. Baker, A. D. Juilliard and 
Julien T. Davies are the only members 
of the McCurdy administration on the 
ticket. , 

In addition to the gentlemen men- 
tioned, the following are on the adminis- 
tration ticket: 

Dumont Clarke, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
H. Rieman Duval, William H. Lambert, 
George P. Miller, Theodore Morford, 
Thomas M. Mulry, Leroy Springs, 
Henry W. Taft, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Robert M. Woodward, William F. Har- 
rity, William B. Dean and Emory W. 
Clark. 
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Germany 

On July Ist the temporary agreement 
with Germany concerning tariff rates 
went into effect. Opponents of that agree- 
ment, notably the Protective Tariff 
League, have asserted that the conces- 
sions made by the United States with re- 
spect to the valuation of dutiable goods 
would sanction undervaluation and large- 
ly increase imports of certain competitive 
merchandise. - It is partly on account of 
this assertion that the Government has 
published the following statement, show- 
ing imports and exports for the quarter 
in question since 1902: 


July, August, Imports from Exports to 

and September. rmany. Germany. 

CORO wai w'h dad sesaa ate $30,996,780 $33,016,659 
BOGE 6 iaecwuncecs 32,322;827 35,174,125 
SO 65 vind tin tees eee 34,207,807 49,508,211 
MOON sites wcerenavuns 38,278,453 46,028,390 
ke CH ae ae 43; 95 50,307,004 


It is evident that trade both ways has 
been stimulated and enlarged by the 
agreement. Comparison with last year 
shows increases of $5,500,000 in imports 
and $4,250,000 in exports. Figures in- 
dicating changes, if any, in valuations 
are not yet available. About $3,500,000 
of the increase of imports is assigned to 
paper, “toys, silk manufactures, cotton 
knit goods, wool dress goods, earthen- 
ware and gloves, the values of the addi- 
tions being in this order. A comprehen- 
sive treaty of reciprocity with Germany 
will be submitted to Congress at the com- 
ing session. 

Js 
Steel Corporation’s Report 


Ir appears that the earnings of the 
United States Steel Corporation for the 
quarter ending with September were 
$43,804,285, a sum exceeded only once in 
the company’s history. Below are shown 
the earnings for the first three quarters 
in each year since 1904: 

EARNINGS. 
arters. 1905. 


1907. 1906. 
fornia “alee: Sates 
econd ... 45,503, A 305,11 
Third .... 43, S 38,114,624 31,246,582 


As had been expected, there was a de- 
cline in the volume of unfilled orders on 
hand, from 7,603,878 tons on June 3oth, 
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to 6,425,008 at the end. of September. 
This appears to have been due not to less 
need on the part of customers, but to the 
monetary stringency. In the course of his 
remarks to the Board, at the meeting on 
the 2gth, ult., Chairman Gary said: 

“As to the future: If the results are meas- 
ured by the necessities and the pecuniary abil- 
ity of the people of this country generally, 
there should be no doubt of continued pros- 
perity. There has existed during the last 
week a delirium of excitement. The feeling 
in a large measure has been without cause, 
and there is already a change for the better. 
If all of us do everything in our power to 
maintain a high standard for the conduct of 
affairs in our charge, we can be of great ben- 
efit in restoring the confidence necessary to 
success.” 

The company has $76,000,000 cash in 
banks, and its cash resources are greater 
than at any time in the past. 

as 

....Marshall S. Driggs, president of 
the Williamsburgh Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
Williamsburgh Trust Company, of 
Brooklyn. 

...-According to the Financial 
Chronicle’s reports, railroad gross earn- 
ings continue to improve, the increase 
having been 13 per cent. for August, and 
nearly. 14 per cent. for the eight months. 

....It is interesting to know that one 
large national bank in this city during 
the recent panic loaned $35,000,000 at 6 
per cent. and did not call a loan, and last 
week ordered from Europe $8,000,000 in 
gold. 

....The Minnesota State Board of 
Equalization has decided upon $186,752,- 
406 as the taxable valuation of the iron 
mines and undeveloped iron ore deposits 
in the State, against $69,851,845 last 
year, and less than $30,000,000 in 1903. 

....The Boston Stock Exchange, on 
the Ist, inst., at a special meeting after 
the close of business for the day, adopted 
resolutions in which the president and 
members expressed “their great and deep 
admiration for the timely, disinterested, 
courageous and wise action of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan and his associates during 
the recent crisis.” 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 
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A SEASON OF WHITE VICTORIES 


White Bulletin No. 14, which has just been issued, gives a resumé of the victories of the White in 
the important contests of the year. Thevarious chapters of the Bulletin bear the following headings: 


The White in World-Wide Use 

The President at the Wheel 

Continued Government Favor 

First Place in London Town Carriage Contest 
Perfect Score in Harrisburg Endurance Run 
Fastest Time in Wilkes-Barre Hill-Climb 

Fastest Time in Cleveland Hill-Climb 

Fastest Time in California Hill-Climb 

Perfect Score in Sealed Bonnet Contest 

Officially Observed Non-Stop Run of 1873 Miles 
Only Perfect Score in Quaker City Regularity Run 
Fastest Time of the Season on the Track 

Perfect Score in California Endurance Run 
Olfictally Declared Most Efficient Car 

Wins Third “ Desirability Contest ’’ 

The Glidden Tour—A Clean Sweep for the White 


Write for a copy of this interesting publication 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FINE 
PERSIAN RUGS 


In purchasing a good Persian Rug you 
secure the greatest artistic and 
economic value obtainable in a floor 
covering. 


It is an investment ylelding large returns 
in comfort and esthetic satisfaction. 


We invite you to inspect our extensive 
stock of these splendid rugs—a 
stock unique in its range of design, 
color, size and price. 


You hardly deal fairly with either your — 
taste or purse if you purchase with-~ 
out seeing this comprehensive collec- 
tion. 


One glance over our interesting, well- 
lighted sales-floor will make this. 
fact self-evident. 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


890-892 BROADWAY, SIXTH FLOOR 
NEW YORK 
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Wright's Health Underwear differs from 
common underwear in that it pro- 
tects the wearer from catching colds. 
It is made, as no other underwear 
is, on the wonderful Wright's loop- 
fleece principle. Upon the founda- 
tion fabric is woven a myriad of tiny 
loops of wool forming a fleecy lin- 
ing to the garment. This open 
woven fleece gives the skin the 
requisite ventilation, allows the pores 
to breathe, carries off perspiration 
and allows it to évaporate outside, 
leaving the skin dry and healthy. 
Ordinary catch-cold underwear is 
tightly woven, non-absorbent, holds 
the perspiration on the skin—chills 
the body—givescolds. With its many 
advantages Wright’s Health Under- 
wear costs no more than common un- 
derwear. Ask your dealer for it and 
write for free book, “The Loop of 
Health and the Fleece of Comfort.”’ 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 
75 Franklin Street, New York. 






For a full back 








a lame back 





























Invaluable for 
bruises and sprains. 

After violent exercise, 
a rub-down with POND’S 
EXTRACT is most re- 
freshing and gives new energy to 
tired muscles. 

Get the genuine, sold only in orig- 
inal sealed bottles—never in bulk. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Ageuts, 78 Hudson St., New York. 

































































Daintiest, 
Softest 
Made 














| DELIVERED ((Established 1870.) 

! Women’s $1 25 “ Cures While You Sleep.” 

| Children’s 1.00 Wheepine-fenen Croup, 
| Men’s (Plain Front) $1.25 Bronchitis, Coughs, 


e Diphtheria, Catarrh. 
| Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
| Comfy Moccasin eth for a quarter of a moran f a 

Made of pure “Comfy Felt,” soft leather soles earned unqualified praise. Restful nig 


: t once. 
with one inch of cafded wool between felt inner are assured a Cresolene, is 9 Boon to 


sole and felt and y pepherod ALL DRUGGISTS. 
soles, making a perfect cushion , Send Postal for Descriptive 
pees Ideal for the bedroom. Booklet. 




















; ~ Cresolene Antisep- 

| Cotery, Reb, Ore eee A tic Throat Tablets for 

| = Children ; _— % eee dreae — at 
LOGUE No. 29 your druggist orfrom 

LEATHER, eon Ay ry new styles. us. 10c. in stamps. 

DANIEL GREEN FELT — co. be 9 Oe hee 

| AMERICAN FELT BUIL’ Leeming-Miles Bldg., 

| 114-116 East 13th Street, New York Montreal, Canada. 
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Will You 





Try a Fox Typewriter 


At My Expense manufacture it today. I know just how 


good it is. I know that it is a better typewriter than. any other 
typewriter ever built. 

I know other typewriters of all kinds. and I know that the Fox 
has every iniprovement and every feattire that any of them has— 
and more. I want to place a Fox in your office at my expense and 
have you compare it part for part, feature for feature with any 
other typewriter. . 

I will let the typewriter speak for itself. All I say about it and 
claim for it will be demonstrated by the machine itself more con- 





vincingly than I could tell it. 


Then I want to leave the decision to you. 


If you want it then 


I will either sell you one direct on favorable terms, or my nearest 


representative or dealer will do it for me. 
machine we will take that in part payment. 


W. R. FOX, President Fox Typewriter Co. 


All you have to do is to fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to me today. 


The Test or Trial Will Not Cost 
You a Penny. 

This is the way I sell typewriters; it is a good, 
fair, honest way. It has not a weak link in the 
chain of fairness. ; 

I do not belong to any trust and nobody dic- 
tates the price I shall sell at or how I shall sell. 

That’s my business. 

I sell my machine strictly on its merits, not for 
what it used to be but for what it is today. 

It is no joke to successfully Sell typewriters in 
competition with a big trust. My machine has 
to be better than others (not simply as good) to 
stand a chance in competition. It is better. 

If the machine is not as good as I say it is it 
would have been impossible for me to build up 


the enormous business I have, because today I. 


am selling thousands of Fox Typewriters—in 
every civilized country in the world. 

All the writing on the Fox is always in sight 
and directly in the line of vision, the writing 
line is indicated and the printing point is pointed 
out so that the Fox is just what I claim, a per- 
fect visible typewriter. 








If you already have a 


The typebar and hanger are the heart of a 
typewriter, that means they are the most vital 
part, a weak typebar means a weak typewriter. 
Show me a typebar-bearing that is narrow and 
has no wearing surface and it tells me that under 
hard wear such a typewriter will not retain its 
alignment and sooner or later get out of order. 

On the Fox the bearing is wide and the bar 
heavy and will stand years and years of hard 
work. 

Then again with the Fox, one machine is 
equipped to do all kinds of work—letter writing 
—invoicing—billing—tabulating figures—stencil 
cutting and heavy manifolding, anything any 
typewriter can do the Fox will do—and more. 

You can buy one machine and two carriages of 
different lengths and change them at will. 

You can lift the platen or writing cylinder right 
out and put in another in a second. You can 
write in two colors and you do not have to touch 
your ribbon from the time you put it on the ma- 
chine till it is worn out. 

You can do all these things and many more 
and do them bettér than you can with any other 
typewriter. 

And remember this is the machine I want to 
place in your office for trial and examination at 
my expense. It doesn’t cost you a penny to try it. 


Will You Do This? 





Let me appeal to you as a fair minded business man to at 
least be friendly enough to give me a chance to show you wha 


I have. 


I am sure you would want me to give you suc 


a chance if you had something to sell me. 
All I want you to do is fill out and mail me 


today the attached coupon. 


sonally. 


W. R. FOX, Pres., 


Fox Typewriter Company 
670 Front Street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send for my catalog, 
takes up 
construction of 


which 


Send it to me per- 





Trade in your 
Old Type- 


the 
the 





Fox in detail—its Free, 
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The Bridge that spans the River of Life and the Heels 
of New Rubber that make life’s burden easy to carry are 
illustrated here for your benefit. These Heels of New Rubber 
are a positive relief to all who walk or stand. Nurses are 
obliged to wear them in the sick room. If it is a fact that 
they make you step lighter and more buoyant and feel hap- 
pier in mind and body, adopt them for your own benefit, but 
be sure and get O’Sullivan’s. They are the only heels that 
are made of new rubber. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send 35 cents and diagram of your heel to the manufacturers, 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Union Trust Co. 
of New York 


No. 80 Broadway 
and 


No. 425 Fifth Ave. 


Corner 38th Street 


Deposits Received 
Subject to Check 


Established 1864 


Capital 
$1,000,000 


Surplus 
$7,500,000 














HE Fifth Avenue Branch 
Loan 





of the Farmers’ 





and Trust Company at 
475 Fifth Avenue, 
equipped to 
transact any approved banking 





near 4lst 





Street, is fully 
business. 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit 
issued or guaranteed. Foreign 
Money and Express Cheques. 
Vault Boxes for customers’ 


use. 











Anited States Crust Company of Pew Pork 


5-41 WALL STREE 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 *°SORP LUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $13,013,709 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 


COURT MONEYS, and in many o 


trust capacities. 


It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests bos ad securities and other property. 


EDWARD W. a 
President. 
HENRY E. saa Secretary 


real or personal, for individuals, estates and 


corporations. 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 


2d Vice-President 


J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 


WILFRED 
ARLES ‘A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 


ALE) 


MUEL S LOAN, 

JOHN Ch Hada BROWN, WI 
CUTTING, GUSTA 
SMITH, 


CHARLES. 5. FRANK LYMAN 
WM. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F. Vion, 

















CHAUNCEY KEEP 
GEORGE L. RIVES . 
LEWIS CA LEDYARD. 








John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine St., New York 
4 Post Office Sq.» Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
in Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel in 
this and Foreign Countries. 


Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers. 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 











PACIFIC BANK 


470 BROADWAY. 


A Conservative Depository 
for 57 Years. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$1,250,000.00 
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Trust Comp ari 


FIFTH AVE. & 36™ST., NEW YORK 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS $ 1,400,000 


INTEREST PAID ON DAILY BALANCES 
DIRECTORS 
BENJAMIN ALTMAN, HARRISON E. Gawrey, SEWARD PROSSER, Vice-Pres’t. 


& Co. Consolidated Ga ROY A. RAINEY, 
sou 3 A008 ASTOR. ROBERT WALTON SOULE. Estate of W. J. Rainey. 


bs 4 First National Bank. THOMAS W. LAMONT, DANIEL G. REID, 
STEPHEN 24 Mee ed t Bankers Trust Co. Rock Island System. 
Pres’t Bank of the Manhattan Go. EDGAR L. MARSTON, GLAS ROBINSO 
GEO. B. CASE, Blair a Co., Bankers. 
rmmite © cae, Attorneys. GATES W. McGARRAH, 
rw A sy » TB, Pres’t wig Nat’l Bank. 
INVERSE, 


CHARLES A. PEABODY, F. THO: iN, 
President. Pres’t utos) Life Ins. Co. Vice-Pres’t Bankers Trust Co. 
H. P. DAVISON, GEO, W. PERKINS, CHARLES L, TIFF. 
Vice-Pres’t First National Bank. J. P. Morgan & Co. Bankers. Vice-Pres’t Tiffa & ‘Co. 
JOHN I. DOWNEY, WILLIAM H. PORTER, ALBERT H. WIGG 
Building Construction. Pres’t Chemical Nat’l Bank. Vice-Pres’t Chase Nat’l Bank. 


OFFICERS 


E. C. CONVERSE. President. SEWARD PROSSER, Vice-Pres. GEO. W. PANCOAST, Cashier. 
ALEX. H. STEVENS, Vice-Pres. THOMAS COCHRAN, JR., Vice-Pres. HOWARD BOOCOCK, Ass’t Sec. 





To THE DEPOSITORS ann STOCKHOLDERS oF THE 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO. 


All Depositors and Stockholders of the Knickerbocker Trust Company are urged to deposit 
forthwith with the NEW YORK TRUST ECOMPANY, ‘$26 Broad Street, New York City, the 
Depositary selected by the undersigned Committee, the Certificates-for their shares of stock or 
assignments of their deposit accounts or Certificates of Deposit, together with their Certificates of 
Deposit, if any, under the terms of the agreement, dated October 28th, 1907, adopted by the Com- 
mittee and lodged with the Depositary, from whom, or from any of the undersigned, copies may be 
obtained. 

Annexed to the agreement is a form of the assignment. 

Any Depositor who may dissent from the plan for resumption of business or for reorganizaticn, 
or both, which the Committee is to prepare, may, without expense, withdraw the certificates or 
assignments of claim deposited, within the time and as provided in the agreement. 

Depositors are to retain all legal rights of offset with respect to claims of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company against them. ; 

Transferable receipts will be issued by the Depositary. 

Dated October 28th, 1907. 


FREDERICK G. BOURNE, Chairman, 149 Broadway, New York. 
A. FOSTER HIGGINS, Higgins & Cox, 3 South William Street, New York. 
G LOUIS BOISSEVAIN, 30 Pine Street, New York. 
MOSES TAYLOR, 30 Pine Street, New York. 
WILLIAM A. TUCKER, 70 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHARLES P. PERIN, 2 Rector Street, New York. 
LEOPOLD WALLACH, 33 Wall Street, New York. 
Committee. 
JULIEN T. DAVIES (of Davies, Stone & Auerbach), | 
Counsel to the Committee, 34 Nassau Street, New York. 
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THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Of the City of New York 
32 East Forty-second St. 


Capital, - = $500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Profits (earned), 1,584,733.54 
“Deposits, - - 15,462,409.43 
Total Resources, - 18,763,942.97 


BE. V. 

J. D. LAYNG 

WILLIAM A, SIMONSO 
CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN 
DAVID ©. GRANT 


Thomas L. James, 
Matthew C. D. Borden, 
Charles C. Clarke, 
3. AG W. Rossiter, 


‘ORS. 
James Stillman, 
m. G. Rockefeller, 
Eben E. Olcott, 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 


Layng, Joseph P. Grace, 





The Oriental Bank 


INCORPORATED 1858 


182-184 BROADWAY 
Branch: Bowery and Grand St., New York City 


= = = = = $750,000.00 


CAPITAL, 
$1,100,000.00 


SURPLUS, 


OFFICERS. 


R. W. egy JR President 

NELSON G. AYRES, Ist Vice-President. 

LUDWIG Ni Sse EN, 

ERSKINE HEWITT, Vice-Presidents. 
ARLES J. D. 


CHA 
GEO. W. ADA * Cashier. 
R. B. BSTERB K, Assistant Oashier. 


NELSON G. AYRES 
CHARLES K. BEEKMAN, Philbin, eee '< Menken, 


Attorneys. 
ar eo Chairman of Board, United Engineer- 
EUGENE BRITTON, -v Vice-President National City Bank, 
Brooklyn; ‘Treasurer Broadway Savings Institution, New 


Capitalist 
Capitalist 
Co. 


Merchant, 
New York.—Atto 2 ~ amagpenglarnes 
ew York.—. 
CHAS. E. LEV <- Legg 7 80 Broad Street, of 


M. Levy & ont New Orlea 
WItLIAst Pt eee LiL, Vine president the American 
ALEXANDER McDONALD 
LUDWIG NISSEN mporter of 
ANDREW W. PRESTON, President United Fruit Co., Bos- 
New York Life Ins. Oo. 





ton and w York. 
JOHN C. WHITNEY, Auditor, 














CARNEGIE TRUST CO. 
115 Broadway 


RESOURCES 


Date of last Report 
to 
State Sup’t of Banks, 


$10,329,887.65 


Interest paid on 
check accounts 


LESLIE M. SHAW, Pres’t 








Cie Drtate Bank 


376-378 Grand Street - New York 


SOUND, CONSERVATIVE, ACCOMMODATING 


Capital - = $1,000,000 
Surplus and Un- 

divided Profits 780,144 
Deposits - 16,850,632 


OFFICERS 


DIRECTORS 
Oscar L. Richard, 31-33 Broadway, 
Cc. B. Richard & Co., Bankers. 
Arnold Same, 876-378 Grand Street, 
Vice-President. 
Lucius N. Littauer, 715 Broadway, 
Littauer Bros., Gloves. 
Julius J. sgom, 76 William Street, 
J. & A. Lyons, Lawyers. 
Edwin H. Richard, 31-33 Broadway, 
C._B. Richard & Co., Bankers. 
Jacob C. Sinron, 15 Union 
Chas. Simon’s Sons, Hosie 
Elias Spingaro, 5 Burling Slip, 
pingarn & Co., Tobacco. 
Walter L. Burekett, 376-378 Grand Street, 
econd Vice-President. 
Albert .. LL 376-378 Grand Street, 
a 
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wt we)” || Regular Incomes 


Chatham National Bank ||... 1 AEE on 


regular incomes to hundreds of individuals for over 
OF NEW YORK wae nin, 


Broadway and John Street Rents and profits from sales have produced cash divi- 
dends; increased values of properties have given greater 


Capital * $450,000 worth to the Shares of the Company, showing business 
profits equal to 12% or more annually. Over 13,000 
Earned Surplus $1,000,000 checks representing nearly a million dollars ($1,000,- 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 000) paid for interest and dividends, with accumulated 
DIRECTORS assets of over $2,000,000, are the results of this business. 

RGE M. HARD, President You may share in this business and receive 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, Retired 


SANFORD H STEELE, Fee esident SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED 


General Chemical Co. 
FRANK R. LAWRENC a ed on sums of from $100 to $10,000 with absolute security 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Pres. —greater far than che ordinary mortgage—or you can 
Coolers nee Rubber Glove Co. secure the full business profits derived from the business 
of holding real estate like the Astor family. HUN- 
DREDS of satisfied shareowners are the Company’s best 
endorsers. Let us show you what they say. Write for 


booklet. F. 


4 italist 
Ge G. FESSENDEN, of H. W. New York 
eeler & Co., Jewelers 
GEORGE M. HARD, President er 
HENRY P. DOREMUS, Cashier Re alty Own Ss Co 9 
a a ‘ qi] 3 
pi nin siceaaenastaha an Su seated 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 























Executor and Trustee 


The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. (Capital 
and Surplus $3,000,000) may be appointed your 
Executor and Trustee, thereby obtaining for you 
a permanency of office and security at no more 
expense than where individual Executors or 
Trustees are appointed. :::: ssseese]2r 





The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. has been in 
active business since 1875 and holds in Trust as 
Executor and Trustee over Twelve Million Dollars 





Correspondence and Personal Calls Welcomed 


CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS, Vice-President 
JAMES LONGLEY, Vice-President GEORGE E. GOODSPEED, Treasurer 


HENRY A. FEWN, Secretary 
Manager Safe Deposit Department 


87 Milk Street, Boston 
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Ghe ONLY MACHINE 


The only machine ever invented which will add, multiply and 


divide by automatic, instantly responsive keys. 


No lever.to operate. 


The only machine which can prove its claims for being the most 
rapid adding or calculating machine. 

The only machine which can show a record (16 yrs. 8 mo. 13 
days) for durability to exceed 8 years without a single repair. 

The only machine which has been used on all additions, multi- 
plications and divisions found in bookkeeping, bill extending, cost 
keeping and pay-roll departments of practically every line of business 


and proven successful in every place. 


The only machine ever invented which will add all the columns at one time by the simple touching of keys 


and nothing more. 
responsible parties in the U, S. or Canada. 


Write for pamphlet and special trial offer. 


Comptometer sent, express prepaid, on trial to 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 841 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 








he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 . 
EXAMINED BY a COMMISSIONER 
upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold 7 over thirty 


5 per cent. aK a and First 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, $338,400 
Surplus, . . $236, 


ears’ business rithout loss or delay to investors. Sead for inform: 











(THERE ARE MANY HIGH-CLASS SECURITIES 
LISTED ON, THE NEW YORK STOCK Ex- 


CHANGE SELLING BELOW INTRINSIC VALUE 
OU TRIGHT 


RICE. WE SHALL BE GLAD TO ADVISE 
WITH YOU ON THE SUBJECT. 
Send for Weekly Review. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange.) 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York, September 17th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors this day leclared a dividend of 
one. and one-quarter per cent. upon the common capital 
stock, payable Nov. 26th, 1907, to the common stockholders 
of reco at the close of. business on Nov. 8th, 1907. 
Checks will be mailed. ‘Transfer books of the common 
stock will — at 3 P. M., Nov. 8th, 1907, and reopen 

Nov. 27th, 1907. LEIGH BEST, Secretary. 











\ BANKERS, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 








AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
New York Cceeer 28th, 1907. 
The monthly dividend of ONE PE PER © T. and an extra 
dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the L. 4 stock of this 
Company have this day been declared, payable pee 
20th next to all common stockholders of record at 8 P. 
on November 18th, 1907. 
Common stock transfer books will close at 3 P. M., No- 
vember 18th, and reopen November 2ist at 10 A. M. 
HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY 
The coupons of the Debestere Bonds of this Company 
due November ist, 1907, will id on go after that 

date at the National Park Bank, w York 
JAMES R. “PLUM, Treasurer. 











NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, Mey = Lag 
A dividend of one and one-qua 

capital stock of the ROME, WATERTOWN s “OGDENS. 
BURG RAILROAD COMPANY, a | be paid by the New 
York Central & .Hudson River Railroad Company, Lessee 
(under the provisions of the contract between the two 
companies), at this office on ‘and after November 15th, 
907. The transfer books will be closed for the annual 
election of directors at 3 o’clock P. M. on Thursday, the 
Sist instant, and reopened at 10 oclock A. M., December 


next. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


eg ty Quarterly Preferred Dividend No. 50. 
ikem Quan = age! dividend (No. 530) of ONE AND 
a RTERS re R CENT. on the preferred capital 
the American 2 See Com will be paid 
November *, —. stoc of November 1. 
By order of 


EDWARD D. BASTON, President. 





“J 


\ Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff 


CONTAINS 


Morphine or Other Injurious Drugs 


NO COCAINE 


Most Other Remex 


lies Do 


It is the pure old remedy for Catarrh—Cold in the Head—Headache— 
LaGrippe—Hayfever—Ringing in the Ears—Deafness (due to Catarth), and Lost 





Sense of Smell, bringing relief and comfort at once, 


aiding Nature to heal and 


effect a permanent cure. Made from the same formula since 1835—fifty years before 


Cocaine was 


pure, and registered by the-Government under 


the Pure Food and Drugs Act of June 30th, 1906. Serial number 243. 
word YOUR DRUGGIST FOR DR. MARSHALL’S CATARRH SNUFF 


70 YEARS 
OVER UCCESS ae see 


F. C. KEITH,-Mfg. and Prop., 


pede edie rte teeth gl qnpck hb te head. Sold by 
557 Society for Savines Bld.. CLEVELAND, O. 











THE INDEPENDENT xxxix 


* FIDELITY OND CASUALTY 60. 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
I 8 7 6 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary : I 9 O 7 








FIDELITY 
LIABILITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS .- 
—_—_—_——_ LINES of insurance for over THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and pru- 
ACCIDENT dently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income 
HEALTH from premiums is nearly SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected 
—_ by assets of nearly EIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve 
STEAM BOILER | of over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve against contingent 
ELEVATOR claims of over ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It has paid over TWENTY- 
ee FIVE MILLIONS to its policy-holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is 
PLATE GLASS to give its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective 
BURGLARY INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, - $1,622,129.12 
DIRECTORS: - 
DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, - WM, J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
WM. P, DIXON, WwW. G. LOw, ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, j. @. MeCULLOUGH, HENRY E, PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
GEO, F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns. 














STATE MUTUAL || autantic aoutuat ie 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY Onsurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President a iisk: and wilt lovwe Policies Mahding Lees Pays 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


January, 1, 1907 Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
$29,138,062.19 was preceded by a stock company of a similar 

26,318,347.00 name. The latter company was liquidated and part 

—____—. of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $2,819,715.19 with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with @ 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 


NEW During its existence the company 
YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY has BB property to the value 


C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. of $21,108,343,494 00 














— Received premiums thereon to th 
a io Ph gx o j : F 224,197,008 of 
aid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 
Ch vate ds menacors The nian tenned certificates of profits to p . 
ws, Sett ec- '_ dealers ... 1,310,840 00 
— - —_ Of which there have been redeemed 731744,440 00 
turns, Pulpits and As- Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 00 
nterest pai on _— certificates 
sembly Chairs. amounts to .....+++++. Beale od + 19,469,981 85 
Largest Variety. Send for Catalog. pa ie myo 31, 1906, assets A 
‘abash of the company amounted to... 12,797,523 72 
A, H. ANDREWS (0., UHIGAGo, ite: The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

iss L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 









































OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEJUIS THE BEST. 
§¢ All rights secured.”* 





